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The British lion has always stood fast, 
‘true to its colours’... . like Sundour 
unfadable furnishing fabrics 


Sundour 

















How to hold 
the camera still 


—and why 











Half the secret of sharp 
snaps is a steady cam- 
era. Learn to click the 
shutter with a slow, 
gentle movement of 
finger or thumb alone, 
and the rest of the hand 
and wrist quite still. 
It’s best to stand with 
feet a little apart, cam- 
era held in both hands, 
and elbows tucked 
firmly against your 
sides—not away from 














the body as in the 


diagram. Steady the camera further against 
your body and hold your breath while you 
click. By the way—for exposures longer than 
1/25th sec. always use a tripod, or stand the 
camera on something really firm. 
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KODAK LIMITED - KODAK HOUSE * KINGSWAY - W.C.2 











make the most of it. 
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J 
Ewen a tube may get upset 


When an engineer talks about ‘ upsetting’ something he doesn’t mean 
that he’s omitted to notice his wife’s new hat. He probably means 


that he wishes to alter the shape of a steel tube. Steel tubes can 
| be frightfully upset, and this is a good thing for the motor in- 
dustry because it means that axles, torque tubes and propeller 
shafts no longer break down under the continual stress of being 


married to a high-powered lorry. There’s a moral to this story. We 
know that every A day, work schedules, customers, and managing 


directors (in that order) are being upset because of weaknesses 
which could be cured by steel tubes in one form or another. 
Tubes Limited possess the necessary guiding knowledge and 
experience but what they don’t know is what’s upsetting you in 


your business. They are always very ready to listen. 


7?) An adveriiemens fr DUOUBES LIMITED 


ROCKY LANE, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 6 by Tube Investments Limited 
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* 
Maengon 
TAILORING 


Deliveries are very diffi- 

cult, but please keep in 

touch with your nearby 
Maenson Agent 


L JOSEPH MAY & SONS LTD : 
106 Regent 8t., London, W.1 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 














These Homes provide a home, wise 
training, and a happy future for 8,000 
children. 

10/- feeds one child 

for a week, 
Cheques, ete. (crossed), payable “Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes,” addressed 4 Barnardo 
House, Stepney Causeway, Lendon, E.1 








Healthy dogs 
make good companions 
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-RATIN- 


improves 
on legend! 












The Typewriter of 
the future..... 






Built on experience 





of the past. 







Portable Typewriters 


Made in England by 
BRITISH TYPEWRITERS LTD. 
WEST BROMWICH 
and at 
150 Southampton Row,London, W .C.! 












4 Years’ Manufacturing 
Experience 
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EFFICIENT 














BOB MARTIN'S 


Condition Powder Tablets 








All know the legend of the 


Pied Piper . but more 
important to know is the 
efficiency of the Ratin Service 

. “out of the houses the 
rats came tumbling!” .. . 
that was the magic of the Pied 
Piper . . . but the surveyors 
and operators of the Ratin 


they work on scientific lines. 
Thoroughness . . . inspection 
and treatment at regular 
intervals... that is the way 
the Ratin Service handles the 
rat menace. Write now, and 
ask our surveyor to call... 
he will advise you how the 
Ratin Service can deal with 
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States Bu 
BUT ESCAPE CERTAIN 
for entire Family even from 


highest floor if Automatic DAVY 
is fitted, Average cost 








Send 1d. stamp for details. 
JOHN KERR & CO. (M/chr) LTD, 
Northw: 15, Ches. 


DAVY Automatic FIRE ESCAPE “ 















Service improve on legend. . your rat or mice problem. 
NO PREPARATIONS FOR SALE. SERVICE ONLY. 


RATIN SERVICE 


THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD., 125 PALL. MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: ABBey 7 


Main Branches at Birmingham, Bristol, po ing _ Giasgow, London 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, ‘Newcastle, Nottingham, Salisbury, Sheffield and 


subsidiary branches throughout Great Britain. . 













ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


THE EDISON SWAN 

ELECTRIC CO, LTD., 

155 Charing Cross Rd., 
London, W.C.2 
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ASK FOR 


NICHOLSONS 
GIN | & 




















We don’t read French 


or German, il rl 7 = 
Spanish orGreek or Dutch, | {he “professionally approved’ way “ 
nou 


And the finest yarns 


The Purest Spirit made 





























in Afrikaans Some of the world’s most Now—in order that all dogs r 
To us they don’t mean famous breeders have used a may benefit—the manu- slov 
much. certain dog mixture exclu- facture and sale of this TRI-ANG TOYS 
But English— that’s sively for nearly half-a- mixture have been taken over ou have ro forced to buy + 
. . stain’ were ours. 
another thing ! century : because they have by the makers of Britain’s making) guns, Fea ge aeroplanes, ‘ae. 
. = . t - 
Why, we're prepared to say proved there is nothing like most famous dog-food. a eng TRANG Ore. Do 
We'd swop for a look _ it—for purifying the blood | So you can start to-day to | (INES BROS. LTD., LONDON, S.W.19 a 
at an English book and toning up the system— get—and keep—your dog in of t 
As much as a month for making listless dogs the pink of condition by ENGINEERING is | 
of ‘ ; age ee PPORTUNITIES pre 
pay. lively and keeping active dogs putting him on this “ pro- oe ae rais 
healthy. fessionally approved ”’ tonic. shows the easy way, f° _ 
Books and magazines are needed A.M.Brit.LRE,, AMIEE. boli 
more than ever by our Forces overseas . _ to ee 
now that hostilities have ended. Keep wy, “ we ” A 
up the supply ! Go over your bookshelves HAPPIE Dp oO G Pi py ee =. 50 app 
regularly and turn out every book you c RE Diploma Courses in all mer 
can spare. Hand them over any post- THE “PROFESSIONALLY APPROVED xT Branches of Civil, Mech., full 
office counter without wrapping, stamps Mi Television and Production 
or label. Just say: Books for the Forces. Grtwed mesniins te Eng craving, Bultd-| You 
ti ‘amous origt . PLASTI icula- *pag 
Issued by the Ministry of Information Tinker formula.) ae... why hn » og tion, etc. Think of the future _ 
Space presented to the Nation a . poogan Fg — ded 
by the Brewers’ Society If you have any difficulty in obtaining supplies, write to Chappie Ltd., Slough, Bucks. B.1.E.T., 214 SHAKESPEARE HOUSE, 
17, STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON,W.1 























asns 
NAME TAPES 


£6,330 


FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


To avoid disappointment, 
customers are urged to order 
from their retailer well in 
advance. Weregret that weare 
still unable to execute orders 
with our usual promptitude. 


J. & 1. CASH LTD., Dept. Pu.24, COVENTRY 








This cash sum, or if you prefer it, a pen- 
sion of £400 a year guaranteed for life 
from age 55, will secure your independ 


or pension your family is provided for. 
Should you not live to reap the reward 
If your family will receive £5,000, 





in later years. If you are, say, a teacher, 
civil servant, etc., it will augment the 
: ag ae, look a to. 
up , for example, you are between 

21 and 45, this is how the plan will help 
you—for women it is slightly varied. You 
make an agreed regular monthly, quarterly 
o yearly yey to the Sun Life of 

t 

































e PS annuity ne a 
and at age 55 you will receive £6,530, 
plus accumulated dividends—or £400 a 
ear for life. If you are over 45 the 
een are available at a later age. 
£5,000 for Your Family. 

Whilst building up this retirement fund 





even if you only live to make one payment, 


Income-Tax Saved. 

On every payment you make, you 
receive the appropriate rebate of income- 
tax—a concession which will save you a 
considerable sum during the period. 


£674,111,000 Assurances in Force 


Through the Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada (the largest Company of 
the British Empire transacting Life Assur- 
ance solely) over 1,000, men and 
women have provided for themselves or 
their families by policies guaranteeing the 
payment to them of £674,111,000. 


By filling up.and sending the enquiry form you can obtain details suited to your personal 


requirements. 
the cash or pension can be arranged 
pb It is the safést and most 


FILL IN THIS FORM NOW 





he plan covers all amounts of savings from as little as £1 per month and 
in most cases to commence either at age 50, 
rofitable way of providing financially for you and yours, 
protection for your family starts from your first payment. 


55, 60 


POSTAGE ONE PENNY IF UNSEALED 


To H. 0. LEACH (General Manager for Brith Ise). 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 
22, Sun of Canada House, Pall Mali East, London, S.W.1. 


I should like to know more about your Plan, agQvertised, without incurring 

























































































































r—The BOND STREET STAMP AUCTION houl 
H. R. Harmer has pleasure in offering, any obligation. . 
November 12th and 13th, at 1.30 p.m., 
Extremly Fine Postage Stamps of | Re ae SN eee een eee a 
GREAT BRITAIN, (Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
including many rare and valuable pieces. ¥ 
Catalogues 3d. each, post paid tle kd tee Re LE, SS Pe SARE Se 
wR WARMER nomena "gk lt alee siaeemaeamnar ts 
99-42, NEW BOND STREET. LONDON, Wi Occu; S xact 
And at New York. Tel: MaYiate Ogi POO nn eenrenreererecrnernreencen ES Beaet date of bith ener ' FURNITURE. CREAM 
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Speed up your 
Metabolic Rate 
and hasten recovery 
from illness 


bar a the danger mark in an illness 
is passed, your first thought is : 
“ When am I going to get well?” The 
answer to that question depends largely 
on your metabolic rate. 

What is your metabolic rate ? Briefly, it 
is the rate at which your body burns up- 
energy and replaces it by absorbing 
nourishment from food. It might be 
called your “ living rate.” 

After illness, your metabolic rate is 
slowed down. To get it back to normal, 
you need to absorb food to build up your 
energy. But this is difficult because, when 

our metabolic rate is low, your appetite 
is poor and you don’t want to eat. 


Breaking the Vicious Circle 


Doctors have found a way to break this 
vicious circle. They give you broths, 
soups, or meat extracts. In deciding which 
of these accepted preparations to take, it 
is important to know that ome meat 
preparation is outstandingly effective in 
raising the metabolic rate: it is Brand’s 
Essence. Clinical tests have shown that, 
after taking Brand’s Essence, the meta- 
bolic rate is raised with extraordinary 
quickness and sustained for a quite excep- 
tional length of time. 

And once the metabolic rate is raised, 
appetite returns. You absorb nourish- 
ment and speedily restore your body to 
full health and vigour. Don’t delay your 
recovery a day longer than neces- 
sary. Take Brand’s Essence. @& 
You'll find it tempting and de- &= 
licious when other food is ,” 
repugnant. Price 3/- a bottle. 


BRAND’S ESSENCE 


























SENIORS 


FISH & MEAT PASTES 
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Warming UP. then Cooling dow 


Many chills are caused by children 
getting hot and sticky rushing 
about, then cooling off too quickly. 
Wool Underwear is a sure pro- 
tection which children need all the 
year round. Wool absorbs perspira- 
tion naturally without becoming 
damp, and then allows evaporation 
to take place so slowly that the 
body can cool down gradually. 


Keep them well in 


BOO OL underwear 





Issued by the 
International 
Wool Secretariat. 











“Every home ought to have a refrigerator” 
H.M. The Queen at the Building Centre, London 











Prestcold will make 
refrigeration an 
every-household word 


A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LTD 
COWLEY - OXFORD 























Whenever J see hands in a stocking 
4 think : “Ah—- 


j oe 


Supplies are limited but fair 
shares are distributed to all 
Aristoc dealers. 











FINE GAUGE FULL-FASHIONED STOCKINGS 























How to 
make sure you 


DON’T RUN 
SHORT OF FUEL 


for cooking 
and bathwater 


You want to enjoy hot baths 
and hot meals every single day 
so — take steps at once to 
secure yourself an Aga Cooker 
and Water Heater, Put your 
name down on our Personal 
Priority List, and we'll send 
you all details of Aga models 
and book your name with your 
local Aga agent right away. 


The Aga Heat Storage Cooker 
is the only Cooking Stove with 
a guaranteed maximum fuel 
consumption. If you cook and 
heat your water on an Aga Heat 
Storage Cooker and Water 
Heater, the permitted delivery 
of fuel will see you through. So 
you won’t have to worry 
whether your fuel will last out. 


FUEL ECONOMY 


is only one of the good things 
about the Aga. With an Aga 
you will not only reduce your 
fuel bill and economise fuel in 
the country’s best interests, you 
will also get continuously avail- 
able stored heat, night and day, 
delicious cooking, hot water 
“on tap”, and a pleasantly 
warm kitchen. The Aga is more 
than just a dream cooking stove. 
It’s a way of life — life that’s 
easier and more luxurious, even 
in these servantless days. 


Write today for our illustrated 
coloured catalogue of Aga 
Models —or come and see the 
Aga for yourself. 


Aga Heat Ltd., Orchard 
House, 30 Orchard Street, 
London, W.1. MAYfair 6131 


AGA 


one-fire 
COOKER and 
WATER HEATER 


The word “‘ Aga”’ is the registered 
trade mark of Aga Heat Ltd. Ua 
prietors ; Allied Ironfounders Ltd.) 




















“Chins tie & Life” 





Tue carved and colourful meer- 
schaum, once so highly prized by 
undergraduates, is a rarity nowa- 
days. And in fact your war-worn 
briar will give you a better smoke, 
particularly if filled with our cele- 
brated Pall Mall Mixture. A 
tobacco such as Byron praised — 
‘mellow, rich and ripe, glorious 





in a pipe.’ The price is 21/2 the 
4 lb. (postage 6d. extra), 10/9 the 
} Ib. (postage 4d. extra). Call 
at any Rothman shop or post 
your order to Rothmans Ltd. 
(Folio H31), 5 Pall Mall, London, 


“S.W.t. 


DUTY-FREE parcels to SEAC and Personnel 
of H.M. Ships in Active Commission. Ask 
for special order form containing full details 


Sibh men OF PALL MALL 


the best-known tobacconist in the world. 
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Esta. 1742 


WHITBREAD 


& Co. LTD. 


Brewers 
of ale and stout 
for over two centuries 


































Lembar, Lembar everywhere... 


. . . but not for you to drink, unless you suffer 
from colds, flu, acidosis, or biliousness. All 
healthy people must avert their eyes from the 
bottles of Lembar on the chemist’s shelves, until 
conditions allow all healthy people to follow their 
natural instincts and buy a round half-dozen. 


RAYNER’S medicinal 


Lembar 


(Lemon juice, glucose, barley and sugar) 
Obtainable from 
chemists 


MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, N.18 








If it’s anything to do with springs 
--flat or coil—let’s have a talk 


about it. Our Design and Pro- 
duction experts will keep you clear 
of bunkers (and jump the stymie). 





THE TEMPERED SPRING CO.LTD. 
ATTERCLIFFE RD - SHEFFIELD: 4 
= 
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SUBSCRIBERS wishing to make trunk calls are urged to 
telephone early for Christmas. 


°o ° 


Things That Might Have Been Better Expressed 
“That enormous camel Mr. Edwards, by his silence, indicated that 
he was prepared to swallow.”—Daily paper. 
o °o 


A new approach has been 
made to the solving of world 
problems. Its secret is being 
closely publicized. 


My 





° °o 


““M.P.s are very conserva- 
tive regarding their head- 
gear,” says a writer. We 
place no credence in the 
story that the ex-Foreign 
Minister entered a West End 
hatter’s and demanded an 
Ernest Bevin. 


° ° 


Now that restrictions may not be lifted for another five 
years it will at least give a sporting chance to those Govern- 
ment departments which haven’t yet had enough time to 
put them all on. 

° ° 


An attempt to steal a new aircraft design was made 
recently. Presumably the would-be thief hoped to dispose 
of it on the jet market. 


° °o 


The authorities are concerned 
at the drop in the collection of 
waste paper. One suggestion is 
to abolish the bottle-necks of 
publishers and circulating libraries 
and let novelists write directly for 
salvage. 

° ° 


It is urged that children should 
be taught business methods. No 
need. Guy Fawkes collectors care- 
fully card-index citizens they con- 
sider worth following up in the 
coming Christmas-carol campaign. 





After perusing the European news in his daily paper a 
desperate Londoner went to his tobacconist and tried to 
purchase a camera’s worth of cigarettes. 


o °o 


New Civil Servants are hard to find, according to a news- 
column. The older hands always seem to get them lost 
in the filing cupboards among the tea-things. 


°o ° 


Many housewives now 
polish those portions of the 
floor surrounded by the rest 
of the pre-war carpet. 


°o °o 


Among recent publications 
is a book of amusing sayings 
by children. We hear that 
many amusing children are 
brazenly quoting from the 
work without making any 
acknowledgment. 





° ° 


America has developed a craze for a new popcorn thirty 
times the former size. A scientist fears there is no defence 
against it. 

° ° 


A Socialist asserts that half of the world still doesn’t 
know how the other half lives. Never mind; if anything 
comes of the Government’s house-sharing policy it very 
soon will. 

° ° 


Quick Service 
“Russra Wants British SocceR AND 
Cricket TouRIsts” 
Headline in “The People.” 
“WoLVES ARE aT Moscow’s GaTEs” 
Another headline in same paper, 
same day. 
°o °o 


A correspondent says that as 
he entered a West End restaurant 
recently the doorman insisted on 
holding an umbrella over him 
although it wasn’t raining. They 
have to do something to justify 
the cover charge. 
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About It and About 


II 


SET of persons (mostly bribed) 
Has made a fearful fuss 
About the way that I described 
The Noble Nucleus; 
For Pieces of Uranium 
They say will soon be able 
To drive.a,dynamo, or come 
And wait on me at table. 


I therefore sing a different song 
And earnestly do hope 

To welcome to my arms ere long 
The Demobbed Isotope, 

A willing slave and now no more 
A pestilential bogy, 

When muted is the canon’s roar 
And cedant arma toge. 


The Molecule, it seems, at length 
Will cast aside the sword 

And canalize its simple strength 
In nailing bits of board; 

Its arm shall hew the forest trees 
And cut them into sections 

And doubtless gain a seat at these 
Municipal Elections. 


Hail, then, Bright Atom, from the field of 
Mars 
Descending to the tranquil ways of Peace 
To looms and factories and motor-cars 
And let me know the date of Your Release ! 


° 


Assistant Masters 


Hail, Shining Atom, servant of the plough, 
Be near me when I breakfast and I sup, 
Speed on the laundry-man, and milk the cow, 

Empty the dust-bin! Do the washing-up ! 


Dig from the womb of earth the seaméd coal, 
Restore the export trade which now has gone, 

Cast down the seine among the finny shoal. 
Don’t let me interrupt you. Carry on. 


Hasten the golden hours that good men like 
Of Cultured Leisure and Innocuous Play; 
Inaugurate the Universal Strike 
Of all the world on Full Employment Pay. 


For the painters who sometimes call 
Have come to my house and set 
Two. ladders against the wall, 
And gone, because it was wet; 
But the Atom would work all night 
Whatever the weather or times, 
And the Atom would probably write 
These rather ridiculous rhymes, 
The Atom would build and dam 
And work at the docks for love, 
And the lion would couch with the lamb 
And the eagle nest with the dove. 


And oh, how I long for the day 
When the Nucleus looks at the drains, 
And the Curse of Adam has melted away 


And tlie Blessing of Atom remains. Evog. | 


° 


Are They Insane? 


Discipline or Potatoes ? 
(From the papers of A. J. Wentworth) 


this row with Gilbert about his wretched potatoes. 

Important as his crop may be, there are other things 
in the world beside potatoes, as I told him. The boys did 
not come here, as far as I am aware, to learn potato-lifting, 
nor have their parents expressed a particular desire to 
have this subject included in the curriculum. If they had, 
we should very soon see it down as an Extra. 

The whole thing is simply a matter of principle. If it 
is necessary, in the interests of discipline, to keep boys in 
for half an hour after lunch, then they must be kept in. 
The fact that Gilbert has put their names down for potato- 
lifting at that time is neither here nor there. He must get 
substitutes. Or he must lift his infernal crop at some 
other time. It is absolute nonsense to say that my boys 
get themselves kept in on purpose to miss potato-lifting. 
Extra school with me is no picnic, I can assure him. 

Gilbert made me very angry by trying to argue that 
nothing was gained by keeping boys in, anyway. I told 
him, pretty sharply, to mind his own business. Let him 
use his own methods, and have the goodness to allow me 
to continue to use mine. Of course if he runs his “Potato 


I looks as if I may have to go to the Headmaster over 


Gang,” as he calls it, so badly that they will do anything 
to get out of it, that is another matter and is an additional 


argument for my speaking to the Head. His answer to 
this was that I could go and cry on the old Squid’s shoulder 
all night for all he cared, and he hoped I should be rewarded 
by having the responsibility for the potatoes handed over 
to me. “Then,” he went on (and this is what I cannot 
forgive), ‘when your IIIa boys bombard you with ink- 
pots again you can give the whole lot an extra hour on the 
potatoes, thus killing two birds with one stone.” , 

I went white with anger. Even had any ink-pots been 
thrown, which of course was not the case, it would have 
been in the worst possible taste for Gilbert to refer to it. 
It is an unwritten law among schoolmasters not to allude 
in any way to any disciplinary difficulties that a colleague 
may be meeting in the course of his school duties. Naturally 
one is aware sometimes, one cannot help being aware, 
that another master is failing to maintain strict order in 
his classroom. The noise in poor old Poole’s room, 
towards the close of his time here, used to be indescribable. 
But one does not mention it, least of all to the man himself. 
Gilbert, in his proper senses, knows this as well as I do, 
just as he knows that it is nonsense to suggest that I, of 
all people, would allow ink-pots to be thrown about in 
my room. The fact is, he had lost his temper and was 
trying to make capital out of an accident that happened 
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STRIKING CAMP 


“Now then, how do we split these?” 
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“One-inch rocket’s crew—close up!” 


yesterday morning in my Algebra period—an accident 
that happened, moreover, after I had been obliged to tell 
the boys to come in for half an hour after lunch, and so 
had nothing to do with their punishment at all. 

I kept them in, as a matter of fact, because they were 
rather silly and over-excited about taking out some brackets. 
I was showing them that the way to get rid of the brackets 
in an expression like (a+6)(a—b) was to multiply out, 
resulting in a*—b*, when Mason, who is rather a thorn in 
my side in some ways, objected that in the previous 
Algebra period we had started with a’—b’ and got it to 
(a+b)(a—b). 

“Yes, Mason?” I said, not quite understanding what he 
was driving at. 

“Well, sir, now we have started with (a+6)(a—b) and 
got it to a*—b*.” 

“Exactly. Thatshows we were right yesterday, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir, but there doesn’t seem any end to it. When 


it’s a*—b* we have to work away and get it to (a+b)(a—b), 
and when it is (a+6)(a—b) you’re still not satisfied, sir, 
and we have all the trouble of making it into a’—0* again, 
sir. Couldn’t we jolly well make up our minds which is 
best and leave it alone, sir?”’ 





Another boy shouted “It’s not fair, sir,” and in a moment 
the whole set was talking at once, urging me to ‘“‘make up 
my mind” and “leave well alone,” and a lot more extrava- 
gant nonsense; One boy even had the impertinence to 
offer odds of three to one on a’—b’. 

When a whole form forgets itself, it is worse than useless 
to try to pick out particular offenders. Jump on the whole 
lot and teach them a good lesson. Half an hour extra 
does them no real harm. I used it, in this case, to explain 
clearly to them why it is that sometimes one wants to 
factorize an expression and sometimes to resolve or simplify 
it, taking instances from problems in real life. They 
rather enjoyed it, I think. 

In any case, all this had nothing whatever to do with 
the ink-pots which Gilbert saw on the floor round my desk 
when he looked in to borrow my dictionary at the end of 
the period. I had thrown them there myself, if he only 
knew—for reasons I may jot down here later on, but which 
I certainly do not feel called upon to explain to him. 

We are not on speaking terms at present, which I always 
think a pity on a small staff, particularly as Miss Coombes 
is still rather worked up over the absurd incident in Letter 
Hour last week. People are so childish. H. F. E. 
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My 


who once referred to my native 

Midlands as “sodden and unkind.” 
He was right about the soddenness. 
Of course I am speaking of the Midlands 
as I found them somewhere near the 
turn of the century, and very much 
water must have percolated through 
the Carboniferous Limestone and Mill- 
stone Grits since then. But I have the 
clearest recollections of the perpetual 
quagmire that surrounded our poor 
dwelling and of the great moraine of 
mud inching its way year after year 
down the scarp face of Barlow’s Pike 
and threatening to engulf us all. 

And I can still see my grandfather, 
Ebby, crouched low over his beloved 
rain-gauge. More than once I have 
heard my mother chide him about it. 

“Tha auld saftie,” she would say, 
“tha’lt have yon gauge a-coomin’ out 
of thy lug, like as not.” 

But grandfather Ebby took no more 
notice of such abuse than he did of the 
ridicule of my father and the girls. 
As for me, I felt very sorry for the old 
man, and whenever we were alone I 
would try to comfort him. 

“My, gran’pa!” I would say, “she’s 
a-looking reight champion s’mornin’, 
inner she?” 

He would look up at the sky, his 
horny hand shading his eyes. 

** Aye, lad, ’tis the leastest us’ns can 
do to check that which the Creator in 
His great goodness do send.” 

Grandfather Ebby never tumbled to 
the fact that his catchment jar was 
regularly doctored by my father and 
my brother Caleb—nor, for that matter, 
did the editor of the Ashbridge 
Evening Star who published grand- 
father’s tables every Wednesday night. 
In the year of the great strike the 
rainfall of Scowle must have totalled at 
least 500 inches. Yet in 05 when 
father and Caleb were back at the pit 
the figure slumped to no more than 
36°3 inches. 

My family came of good Huguenot 
stock, and but for two brief intervals 
had been respected in Scowle for two 
hundred years. Our surname, Avis, 
was common enough in the district and 
suited us very well. But when my 
sister Marion went off to work with 
Lawyer Fishwick in Ashbridge she put 
on airs and began calling herself 
Marianne D’avis. For a time we were 
the laughing-stock of the village. 

Scowle is of course a mining village 
depending for its livelihood on the 
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I—Scowle in the Nineties 


six-foot seam of coking coal known 
locally as.“ Dribben’s Coal.” In my 
time the built-up part of the village 
consisted of four chapels, four schools, 
two inns, a women’s institute, two 
hundred and seventy-three cottages, a 
row of shops and an information 
bureau. The bureau was financed out 
of the proceeds of a levy on each ton 
of coal extracted, and the miners 
regarded it as a very sound invest- 
ment. Its chief purpose was to keep 
the two inns free from prying novelists. 
No fees were charged for the service, 
whieh was always in great demand. 

I knew all about the bureau because 
my younger sister, Madge, was its first 
manageress. Her job was to collect 
statistical and descriptive matter per- 
taining to the village and to compile 
handouts for the novelists. 

The information was classified under 
such headings as topography (including 
main drainage), geology, ethnology, 
social structure, disasters and tragedies, 
etc. Specimen answers to inquiries 
went something like this: 


Topography. Scowle perches uneasily 
on the south-seeking flank (limbs, 
face) of Barlow’s Pike. Seven (eight) 
counties meet here in a tight handshake 
—the crooked streets forming the 
fingers and the heaps of mining rubble 
the knuckles. To the north across the 
bitter (sullen) fell the spires of Ash- 
bridge are just invisible but can be 
guessed at from the position of the new 
gas-holder. Down in the valley (vale, 
syncline, trough, but not strath) the 
cold marls show through the wet 
grass round the. goal-posts of the 
Scowle A.F.C. The river Ash winds 
(meanders) without purpose like the 
silver-grey trail of a slug... 


Geology. Five faults, three longitu- 
dinal and two transverse, bring the 
deep-bedded Dribben’s coal within 
striking distance of the miners of 
Scowle. The rich seam is capped 
(overlain) by 2,000 feet (667 yards) of 
shales, grits, conglomerates and cal- 
careous sandstone mostly waterlogged. 
The coal is mined on the longwall-face 
system ... (See also Reid report, 
attached). 

Ethnology. The typical (representa- 
tive) face among Scowle miners is 
long and lozenge-shaped. It is domin- 
ated by strong cheek-bones of Danish 
origin and a mouth generously full. 
There is the blood of Pict and Jute 
in these men,-not to mention a minute 


admixture of Dr. Foskett’s plasma. 
The coal-face workers have thick 
thews and powerful shoulders. The 
mortality rate from rheumatism and 
allied causes is disappointingly high. . . . 

Social Structure. The people of 
Scowle cleave unto themselves (are 
ruggedly independent). In order of 
importance their recreations are 
whippet - racing, skittles, billy - can, 
jacks and Association football. Since 
1912, the Scowle A.F.C. has played no 
away matches, so that the social 
structure of the village may be termed 
matriarchal. . . . 


Disasters, Tragedies, etc. (Note: The 
following list is by no means ex- 
haustive and is constantly being added 
to. Items marked (*) have already 
been treated very thoroughly in the 
works of Mallindale, Croney, Young, 
Smith, Cawthray, Disraeli and others.) 


(1) Train derailed at Ashbridge 
(705); nine casualties. 

(2) Black damp in Orange No. 2 Pit 
(02); five casualties.* 

(3) Roof of Women’s Institute caves 
in (07); 58 casualties.* 

(4) Deluge, three inches of water in 
main street (’01); casualties nil. 

(5) Old part of village subsides (’98) ; 
157 missing.* 

(6) Alma Mortenson’s shame (’03). 

(7) “The Scowle Massacre” (’88); 
one killed.* 

(8) Thunderbolt hits ““Scowle Arms” 
(08); no casualties. 

(9) Conflagration in Turner’s Em- 
porium (’09); no casualties. 


I have now introduced my readers to 
Scowle as I knew it. In the next 
chapter the keynote will be action. 

Hop. 


°o ° 


One Crowded Day 
“Well-known to racing motorists, David 
Ebsworth, of the Beach Hotel, Pendine, 
was born, married and left the hotel on 

September 29.”—Sunday paper. 


° ° 


Caveat Emptor 

“FOR SALE 

GRANITE - FACED 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 


IN ST. SAVIOUR’S 
Advt. in Jersey paper. 








HAD never seen him before. 

He paused at my open door on 
his way to the Air Commodore’s 
room, and swiftly counted the rings on 


I 


my sleeve. “I’m Group Captain X*,” 
he said. “I’ve had my kit sent here 
from M.E. When it,turns up you might 
forward it to me-at ‘W’ H.Q.” 

He went in and the door closed. 
He must have been smuggled out to 
lunch the back way, because I never 
saw him again. 

Two days later he rang up from “W.” 

“What about my kit?” 

“What about what?” 

“This is X, here. What about my 
baggage?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, sir. Er—nothing 
arrived yet, sir. Ill notify you 
immediately I’ve—hello!——” 

I had a ketter from him the next 
morning, reminding me briefly of the 
arrangement we had made. Why 
hadn’t the kit arrived?) What had I 
done about it? Hadn’t I found out 
the address of the Baggage Dispersal 
Centre concerned? In case not, it was 
at Liverpool. The kit consisted of 
three uniform-cases—two crated, one 
not; one trunk; one helmet-box. It 
was labelled thus and thus, It bore 
painted inseriptions this, that and the 
other: (It was clear that whatever 
junior officer had packed it for him in 
Cairo had taken a lot of trouble.) The 
letter ended stiffly: ‘An early reply is 
requested.” 

I rang up the B. D.C. at Liverpool. 
I was cut off twice before I could begin, 
and the Exchange kept wanting to 
know if I had finished. Then Liverpool 
wanted my number, rank, name, 
initials and present: posting. 

“Never mind,” I said—“have you 
Group Captain X’s baggage?” 

““Are you Group Captain X, sir?” 

“No, but I 6 

“What do you want to know about 
his kit for, then?” 

“Look, this is Air Ministry, B.2(d).” 

“ thought A. 18(g) dealt with kit 
from overseas.’ 

“That’s beside the point. Have 
you got Group Captain X’s baggage— 
Middle East?” 

“No draft to Middle East at the 
moment.” 

“Did I say anything about a draft 
to Middle East? All I want to——” 

I was cut off again. 

I wrote a long letter to Liverpool. 
I wrote a long letter to Group Captain 








*I conceal his real name for reasons of 
security; I need not say whose. - 
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You Know Him, I Expect. 


X. I had nothing to tell him, but an 
early reply had been requested. 

He rang me up next morning, before 
I had got my hat off, and asked why 
I hadn’t had the sense to telephone 
Liverpool instead of writing. “I’m 
running out of collars,” he said. I said 
I was sorry. ‘Get moving on-it,” he 
said, and hung up. 

The Group Captain’s methods were 
infectious, and from now. onwards 
every time he wrote or telephoned I 
chased up the messengers downstairs 
(who had already sworn on their 
Messenger’s Honour to let me know 
the moment the stuff arrived). I 
wanted to make sure that a number of 
heavy packing-cases hadn’t slipped in 
under their noses unnoticed. 

A month passed. My arrears of 
departmental work were stacked round 
me like sandbags. The file I had 
opened entitled “X, Group Captain, 
Baggage of, from M.E.” was getting 
full. I was already calling the people 
at Liverpool “Dear Archer’’ or ‘‘ Dear 
Mulliss,” according to whichever of 
them was not out at coffee, and they 
were calling me ‘Dear Braithwaite.” 
We were all calling Group Captain X 
something quite different. 

At the end of August he began to 
signal. “REFERENCE MY PG/BF/DO 
REPORT STATE AFFAIRS MY BAGGAGE 
XXX REPORT BAGGAGE’’—or,.. “WHAT 
HAPPENING BAGGAGE XXX AGGAGE.” 

Then, out of the blue, the helmet- 
box arrived. The messengers came 
up and told me, pleased with them- 
selves for having noticed it. They 
mentioned that the top had been 
knocked off and that there was nothing 
inside but a khaki stocking. 

“Where are the railway men?” I 
demanded. 

“Gone.” 

I told them that they should have 
been held, and they shambled out, 
shrugging. 

I wrote to Liverpool. I wrote to 
the Group Captain. After a confused 
telephone conversation with the rail- 
way goods department which left them, 
I believe, with the impression that I 
wanted to send a Group Captain to 
Liverpool in a hat-box, I wrote to 
them as well. 

On the following morning I had just 
opened a signal reading “ARE YOU 
DOING UTMOST MY BAGGAGE XXX 
UTTAGE,” when the Group Captain 
telephoned to tell me that he had been 
posted to, and was speaking from Z.42 
Group. I was to divert his baggage 
accordingly. 
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“Then, 


sir,” I said—‘“‘you won’t 
have had my letter about the helmet- 
box.” 

“Good,” he said—“my collars are. 


in that.” 

“T’m afraid 

But he had gone. 

I telephoned Archer. He was on 
leave. I asked for Mulliss. He was 
away sick. I wrote an express letter, 
to whom it might concern, telling them 
to send all the stuff to Z.42, and sent 
a messenger off with it at the run. 
When he came back, breathless, he 
said that, oh, by the way, sir, the 
three uniform-cases had arrived, and 
the two other messengers were holding 
the man. 

I brushed him to one.side with what 
I think must have been an oath, and 
ran downstairs. The man said I could 
sign for the stuff “unexamined,” and 
after I had examined it I decided to do 
so. Two of the boxes had the hinges 
broken, and the third had a roughly 
circular flap of metal cut raggedly out 
of one end. A khaki drill trouser-leg 
hung out of the hole, and seemed to 
have had fish wrapped in it. 

I wrote to everybody. In my. 
Liverpool letter I told them to ignore 
my express letter. (but three days 
later I had a long reply to it, full of. 
dates and weights and times and 
places). The Group Captain replied 
more quickly, by signal: “ARRANGE 
CLAIM DAMAGE RAILWAY XXX AMMAGE 
XXX TAILWAY.” 

The railway company wrote politely. 
They could not collect the goods 
without prepayment, but the amount 
to be paid could only be stated after 
the goods had been weighed ; and since 
they could only be weighed at the 
railway goods department, where they 
could not be taken without pre- 
payment... 

I locked my office and went to the 
station in person, where I interviewed. 
a number of officials. One of them 
came back with me and looked at 
Group Captain X’s baggage. He said 
that it was entirely irregular, but if I 
cared to give him twelve shillings in 
cash, there and then, he would have 
the stuff taken away. He implied 
that by being decent enough to do this 
he hardly expected the matter of the 
damage to be pressed. 

So I gave him the twelve shillings. 
It was cheap at the price. I wrote to 
the Group Captain, mentioning the 
twelve shillings in as incidental a 
fashion as I could. I heard nothing..- 
I wrote again. I still heard nothing.- 
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For a whole fortnight I never had so 
much as a signal out of him. 

Then somebody from Z.42 came on 
the telephone. 

“T suppose,” they said, in accents of 
hoarse desperation, “you wouldn’t by 
any remote chance have any informa- 
tion about some baggage belonging to 
a Group Captain X ?¢” 

I said that I had. They offered up 
thanks in extravagant terms. “‘We’ve 
telephoned everybody in the Ministry. 
We had instructions from the Group 
Captain to return all the stuff to a 
Flying Officer Thwaiteson.” 

“Braithwaite.” 

“No, Thwaiteson; I wrote it down.” 

“Never mind. All I want to know, 
just as a matter of the idlest curiosity, 
is why you’re sending the stuff back.” 

“Group Captain’s instructions. Said 
you’d know all about it. Good-bye.” 

“But for Pete’s sake——!” 

They were busy at Z.42. They had 
rung off. 

A signal came in half an hour later: 
“REPOSTED MIDDLE EAST RECOVER 
BAGGAGE XXX RECOVER COST RAILWAY 
FORWARD ALL MIDLE EAST XXX 
IDDLE EAST XXX UGGGAGE RIPOXQQA.” 

So I have opened another file 
entitled ““X, Group Captain, Baggage 
of, to Middle East.” It will be just too 
bad if the boat that takes it out (in 
about three months’ time, I should 
imagine) passes the boat which is 
bringing him back again. He seems 
to be one of those people they don’t 
keep long in one place. 

And I can’t say I’m surprised at 
that. J.B. B 


Boys Together ? 


H, what a joy it is to witness 
the encounter of two old 
friends! 

How nearly they missed recognizing 
one another. They had almost passed 
when one turned and stared, and the 
other turned and stared—and sud- 
denly on both their faces there shone 
the bright light of recognition. 

How delighted they are! How they 
pat one another on the back! With 
what enthusiasm do they “old boy” 
one another! 

And now they are saying that, 
although it is fifteen years if it is a day 
since they last met, they neither of 
them look a day older. 

Joyfully they tell one another about 
their wives and children. They produce 
photographs from their pockets. At 
any moment now they will be moving 
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““Oueneing all prices—two vacancies for usherettes.” 


off for a drink to celebrate their happy 
and unexpected reunion. 

But first they must ask one another 
what news they have of their old 
friends. The tall one asks about 
someone whom he calls Drybags—Old 
Drybags. The short one is puzzled. 
He appears not to remember anyone 
with the name of Drybags—no one at 
all. He in turn inquires about some- 
one called Flap. This time the tall 
one frowns. He searches his memory. 
But it is no good; he cannot remember 
anybody called Flap. 

In a moment their happy faces are 
disfigured by Doubt. 

They take their bearings. 


One says “You are Johnny Clark, 
aren’t you?” The other says “You 
are Henry Frim, aren’t you?” 

But they aren’t. 

Their apologies are profuse. 

They bid one another a cold good 
morning. 

° ° 


Rubbish May Be Shot Here. 


“There is good news for parents who are 
wondering what to do with difficult 
daughters, those who don’t show capacity 
in any marked direction. 

The Foreign Secretary has appointed a 
committee to report on the advisability of 
allowing women to enter the Diplomatic 
Service.” —Gossip column. 


























































“Well, were you or were you Nov the young couple 
advertising for a roof to put over their heads?” 


Leaf Mould 


RONZE— 
bronze as a Saxon’s shield, 
amber as beads of old, 


pale yellow as Cornish gold 
in wood and lane and field 
swirl, eddy and drift the leaves 
to rot, to burn, 

ield, 
perhaps, leaf mould. 


So fell they in the wood 
in the year that Rufus fell 
to a chance-shot arrow, men tell; 
so were they red as blood 
at the field of Flodden; 
their smell 

pervasive, earthy, told 
King Harry’s longbowmen 
that Sherwood stript® again 
for winter 

and leaf mould. 


Sycamore, elm and ash, 

young birch, and antique oak: 
ere winter’s whistling lash 
falls, all the forest folk 

put off their finery 

and brace them, tree by tree 

to front the cold 

in naked bravery 
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baring slim arm, 

gnarled knee; 

so, fold by fold 

each year for a thousand years— 

for ten times a thousand years— 
Time with the weight of him presses 
the once-gay, the once-green dresses 
into leaf mould. 


So Time has pressed our lives 
and into the English soil 

for more than a thousand years 
have gone our sweat and toil 
our blood and tears: 

and men in our own day 

most willingly did doff 

the flesh’s finery, 

most gladly did put off 

“all, saving bravery 

that, as of old 

through what they had to give 
the land they loved might live 
in the English mould. R.C.S. 


° ° 


The Return of Aunt Tabitha 


F we had hoped that my Aunt Tabitha would return 
I from her long period of industrial work softened and 
refined, more womanly (as her thin uncle expressed it) 
in wind and limb—and none of us had—we should have 
been grievously disappointed. She strode in like one of 
the more brusque boilermakers, flung her hat and five 
spanners down on a mahogany chair, and boomed “Well, 
boys and girls, nobody will be more glad than I to forsake 
the grimy and monotonous toil of the factory work-bench 
for the soothing delights of culture and contemplation. 
Has anybody here seen Shelley?” 

We looked at each other dubiously. It was obvious that 
the last inquiry was hardly more than an afterthought, 
intended as a blind. Moreover, there now appeared behind 
Aunt Tabitha an enormous man in overalls who beamed 
round at the company and seemed to be waiting to be 
introduced. 

“Oh, pardon me,” she said, suddenly remembering his 
presence; “‘meet Alfie, the Champ.” 

“One of the Champs Elysées?”’ inquired her fat uncle, 
smiling insincerely and advancing with his hand out. 

‘Bless you, no,” said Aunt Tabitha with a hearty laugh. 
“This was my foreman—as clear, eager and shining a 
spirit as ever rode the range.” 

“What range?” ‘ 

“Eleven thousand yards,” said one of the cousins, upon 
which another bellowed “‘Fire!”’ and a third “‘ Ambulance!” 

Here there was a short silence, in the middle of which 
Aunt Tabitha’s thin uncle could be heard observing sourly 
that he had smelt a rat right from the g. 

It appeared that Aunt Tabitha had not quite grasped 
what he said when she objected warmly “Never! If there 
was one thing more than another that my long years at 
the bench and in the foundry taught me, it was this: 
It is impossible to smelt a rat.” 

This held us for a time. At length Alfie, the Champ, 
good-naturedly commented “It’s just the lady’s fun. In 
her dream-filled sojourn under Nottingham skies I dare 
swear she never even seen a rat.” 
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“Ex Alfie semper alibi,” said Aunt Tabitha with an 
indulgent smile. “‘Ah, well, we must bear with him. He 
wouldn’t be here now if it were not for the strike.” 

“Another lightning strike,” her thin uncle said in a 
grating tone. “I always understood that there was no 
justification for lightning strikes twice in the same place, 
but the industrial classes to-da e 

Aunt Tabitha interrupted, with a winning glance at 
Alfie, “Pay no attention to him, boy. He wouldn’t know 
the difference between a bombed site and a bomb-sight.” 

“Come to think of it, why are you here?” her thin uncle 
suddenly demanded. “Are you on strike?” 

It was while Aunt Tabitha was energetically perishing 
this thought that a stray detective looked into the room, 
removed his deerstalker cap, and said in a low, significant 
tone “‘We are dealing with people who have already struck 
once, and will not hesitate to strike again.” 

Nobody made any remark. He put on his cap again, 
called out ‘‘Is there a Doctor Watson in the house?” and 
on receiving no reply, apologized and withdrew. 

“A baffling interlude,” Aunt Tabitha’s eldest great- 
grandfather chattily observed. 

Conversation again hung fire. Possibly in an effort to 
sink us all in gloom still further Aunt Tabitha at last said 
breezily ‘‘Well—and how have you all been getting on while 
I have been hard at work? What,” she said to one of 
the cousins, noticing his uniform, “didn’t you get your 
commission ?” 

He replied sadly “The O.C.T.U. buried its head in the 
sand.” 

“Ah well,” said Aunt Tabitha with offensive brightness, 
“we all have our little troubles.”. And after looking round 
to find the saddest of those present, she asked her thin 
uncle what his little trouble was. 

“A notice I saw yesterday outside a church,” he im- 
mediately replied. “It ran thus: 


‘October 7—Death 
October 14—Judgment 
October 21—Heaven 
October 28—Hell 

All Are Welcome.’ 


—a dogmatic assertion that seemed to me then, and seems 
to me now, open to challenge.” 

But this unfortunately opened the way for descriptions 
of notices recently seen on walls, and for a time the air 
was thick with them; even The Champ had one, dealing 
with all-in wrestling, in which the subjunctive had been 
wrongly used. 

“But you are all anxious to know,” Aunt Tabitha said 
suddenly, capping the collection of inaccuracies with the 
biggest of the lot, ““how it is that I am here. Well the 
fact is, boys and girls, that I have been Released. I have 
long been desirous of getting back to serious work on my 
great book, Spinach’s Debt to Popeye; and in the end I put 
my problem up to Alfie, the Champ. He was so helpful 
that I felt called on to bring him home to tea. It was 
owing to his efforts that we managed to get on to a fast 
express that stopped only at Bishop’s Stortford, King’s 
Norton, Knight’s Cross, Queen’s Gate, Castle Rising and— 
as far as I could understand from a porter—Pawns 
Asinorum.” 

“Check,” said her thin uncle. 

“Tt is this helpfulness,” said Aunt Tabitha, “that 
endears The Champ to the world and his wife. I mean 
The Champ’s wife,” she added slyly. 

It was at this point that a trim maid came in with the 
tea, and we all went out, for none of us can bear the 
sight of it. R. M. 








Charivari 





“T hear that strange new tobaccos 
with somewhat unusual blends are now 
coming in.” 
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“1’m afraid this dragon has been stuffed before.” 


Just where the buses stop 
Besides the post in Ghyll Parade, 
Outside old Michael’s shop. 


| MET a little cottage maid 


““My name is Lucy, sir,” she said, 
“And I to school have been; 

I am but twelve; but brother Fred 
Will soon be seventeen. 


He left about a year ago, 
When I was just eleven; 
My other little brother, Joe, 
Has been eight years in heaven.” 


Her simple cheeks were fresh as 
grass 
That grows beside a pool. 
“Tell me,” I questioned, “gentle lass, 
What do you learn at school?” 


Lucy 
or The Modern Curriculum 


“At first,” she said, “our prayers we 
say, 
And sing our morning hymn; 
Then ere we take ourselves to play 
We have an hour of gym.; 


And then to fetch our milk we go 
While teacher drinks her tea; 

For milk is full of vim, and oh 
The difference to me!” 


Chaste as a snowdrop Lucy stood 
And looked at me and smiled: 

I think the milk had done her good— 
She was a buxom child. 


“Our little savings then we pay, 
For milk and dinner, too.” 

“What more,” I said, “the livelong day, 
Sweet Lucy, do you do?” 


“Our teacher marks the register 
With strokes and circles neat, 

And then from out our porringer 
Our simple meal we eat. 


Once more she calls our names, to 
know 
If any are away; 
And then before we homeward go 
We run again to play.” 


“Pray, Lucy, do you learn to spell 
Or say the ABC ? 

Or have you ever learnt to tell 
That one and two make three?” 


“Alas! kind sir,” she prattled on, 
“Of that I cannot say”; 

And on the bus to Ulverston 
She stepped, and rode away. 
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Impressions of Parliament 


Business Done 

Monday, October 22nd.—House of Com- 
mons: A Call from Arms! 

Tuesday, October 23rd.—House of Com- 
mons: A Drop of Comfort. 

Wednesday, October 24th.—House of 
Commons: A_.Gift is Looked in the 
Mouth. 

Thursday, October 25th. — House of 
Commons: Moré Looking. 


Monday, October 22nd.—Anyone who 
has known the House of Commons so 
long- and so intimately as has your 
scribe would see at a glance that this 
was going to be one of “‘those weeks.” 
There was a tang in the air. There 
was an expectancy over all. And, 
above all, there was WINSTON CHUR- 
CHILL in his place as Leader of the 
Opposition again, after a short indis- 
position. 

He strode in half-way through 
Question-time, and was received with 
cheers. Like a sentry, he formally 
“took over” from Mr. ANTHONY 
Epen, the Old Guard, and discussed 
the progress of the campaign so loudly 
that many people thought he “had 
the Floor,” until they noticed that he 
was still sitting and that some Minister 
opposite was trying to make himself 
heard. However, it was not long 
before Mr. Speaker called the Leader 
of the Opposition to speak on De- 
mobilization. 

The entire «Cabinet was ranged 
opposite him, with Mr.GzoreE Isaacs, 
Minister of Labour, i the 
worried look and big notebook char- 
acteristic of the “Minister in charge.” 
He did not look happy, and, indeed, 
the speech he made later showed that 
he was not. 

Mr. CHuRcHILL, however, clearly 
was happy. His voice had recovered 
its crispness and his wit its sharpness. 
Staring Mr. Isaacs in the eye, he 
proclaimed that he was “disquieted at 
the slow rate of demobilization.” A 
few of the less wary of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters laughed at this, 
and thereby produced a glint in the 
eye of the “Old War Horse” which 
boded no particular good for the 
risible ones. 

Mr. Isaacs did not laugh. He slid 
further and further down on his seat, 
made more and more notes, and seemed 
altogether nonplussed. For the un- 
accountable CHURCHILL was making a 
very peculiar speech. : 

Many of the Government’s friends 
had come to the House armed with 
“You ’re-Another” speeches, ready to 
attack the Conservatives and to com- 
plain that they were purely destructive 
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—and that it was their plan, anyway. 
And here was WINSTON CHURCHILL 
being extremely awkward and not 
acting at all according to the rules. 
He suggested a cutting down of all 
the fighting Services, at once, to some- 
thing like peace-time levels—150,000 
for the Royal Navy, 400,000 for the 
R.A.F., 1,000,000 for the Army in all 
fields. That would leave considerably 
more than 2,000,000 Service people 
with nothing to do. And he sug- 
gested that they might be released 
speedily to go into industry. Not a 
word of reproof or complaint to 
Ministers. 

The Ministers looked at each other 
in astonishment. They looked hurriedly 
at ‘“‘briefs”’ and notes, made signals to 
Civil Service advisers, hoped fer the 
best—and then found it was too late, 
for Mr. CouRCHILL sat down abruptly, 
leaving the field to the unhappy Mr. 
Isaacs. 

That Minister, after a nervous glance 
behind him, leaned over the table and 
astonished friend and foe alike by 
announcing that Mr. CHURCHILL’s 
speech was “irresponsible and mis- 
chievous.” - A diligent search of the 
dictionary could scarcely have yielded 
two words less apt, and the House 
(all of it) indicated its adverse view 
of the Minister’s choice. Mr. Isaacs 
spoke for thirty-four minutes, to the 
intense and obvious anxiety of Mr. 
ATTLEE, the Prime Minister, and other 
Members of the Cabinet who sat by him. 

The debate then pursued its way, 
with only an admirable little speech 
from Lady Mrcan Lioyp GEORGE 
(who did not believe the British genius 
for adaptation was a war casualty, and 
that ways could be found to speed up 
demobbing), and a well-phrased and 
delivered maiden speech from Brigadier 
A. R. W. Low, new Member for the 
new division of North Blackpool, to 
rescue it from the humdrum. ‘Until 
the stars re-entered for the final scene. 

Mr. “Ras” ButiLer, whose non- 
oratorical style is so very effective and 
easy to listen to, wound up for the 
Opposition, and smilingly mentioned 
that the Conservative Party sought 
from the Government “more drive 
and less muddle.” And (it says a lot 
for his personal charm) he got away 
with it—although Mr. Isaacs’ ears did 
go red. , 

Then Wing-Commander Jonn 
Srracney, Under-Secretary for Air, 
strolled nonchalantly to the table and 
delivered a speech which for sheer 
brilliance and competence has seldom 
been surpassed. He did not promise 
anything much, or, indeed, say any- 
thing much, but what he did say was 
so well said and in such a persuasive 
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yet. authoritative tone that every- 
body cheered him to the echo. And 
so the great debate ended. There was 
no vote, so nobody knows what the 
result was. 

Tuesday, October 23rd—Mr. Hucu 
Dauton (surely the original of the 
“Gentle Giant” of the advertisement) 
had his day to-day. For it was 
Budget Day, Labour’s very first, free 
from the reins of the Liberals. And 
Mr. Darton kept to all the traditions. 
First, he placed on the table a small 
white jug which he carefully covered 
with a card. This was the traditional 
refreshment (the composition varying » 
according to taste) of Chancellors 
about to “open” Budgets. Then, 
when the time came, he leaned back- 
wards and took from his Parliamentary 
Private. Secretary the battered red- 
leather box in which GLADSTONE used 
to carry his Budget secrets. And, 
with a final deep obeisance to Tradition, 
he poured himself out a glass of— 
milk ! aime 

Mr. Darton, who is an original in 
many things besides drink, broke one 
hoary tradition. It has for years been 
the invariable custom to speak of 
inflation as ‘The Vicious Spiral.” Mr. 
DattTon with a defiant glance at Mr. 
CHURCHILL, author of so many death- 
less phrases, spoke of it as “The Fatal 
Whirlpool.” Nobody tried to move the 
adjournment, as a protest, so the 
Chancellor went on to make a speech of 
some ninety-five minutes, which kept 
his audience spellbound to the end. 

It was a clever speech, and a clever 
Budget. There was Is. off income tax 
(making it a mere 9s. in the £), there 
was a restoration of personal allow- 
ances, there was an increase in surtax 
(which drew no audible cheers from 
some of the more affluent of the 
Government’s supporters), there was a 
cut in Excess Profits Tax from 100 per 
cent. to 60, and there was release of 
some 2,000,000 lower-paid people from 
income tax of any kind. 

And the whole story was tcld so 
good-humouredly and plainly that 
there was a roar of agreement when 
Mr. CHURCHILL offered congratulations 
on it. 

Just then Major 8S. E. SipwE 1, the 
House’s new Catering Manager, looked 
in, and most Members hurried off to 
sample the excellent ‘two - bob” 
dinners he provides. When Chan- 
cellors were taking something off taxes 
—well, celebrations were certainly 
called for! 

Wednesday, October 24th.—Mr. 
Quintin Hoce, whose fiery incursions 
into debate and Question-time have 
sometimes caused excitement, dis- 
tinguished himself to-day by putting 
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“Well, they sax the beach is cleared of land mines, but you can be certain there are still 
a few odd ones here and there.” 


his foot in it with both hands. When 
the Prime Minister twitted him with 
putting down a question containing 
“certain obscurities” he leaped up 
with the bright statement that the 
offending question ‘‘had been drafted 
for him by the Chair.” 

Not unnaturally, this produced 
shocked cries from all over the House, 
and, blushing, Mr. Hoae proceeded to 
stumble and falter, while a roar of 
“Apologize!”’ arose. In the end, Mr. 
Speaker having dealt crisply with him, 
he apologized to everybody within 
earshot, including those admirable 
servants of Parliament, the Clerks at 
the Table, and everybody came out of 
the incident well—except Mr. Hoac. 

Sir Ben Situ, the Minister of Food, 
who, curiously, apparently dispenses 
soap, undertook that chimney sweeps 


shall have greater supplies of that 
elusive commodity. There are clearly 
many students of T'he Water Babies 
in the House, for the announcement 
was received with great applause. 

And then, led by Sir JoHN ANDER- 
SON (whose pet it might well have been 
but for July 26th and all that), the 
House got down to an examination of 
the mouth of the Budget-horse Mr. 
Dauton had trotted out yesterday. 

He found the quadruped, on the 
whole, a good one. It had a slight 
tendency to kick the wealthy (In re 
super-tax), and perhaps an inclination 
to eat too much golden corn, but the 
Opposition stable-boys would keep an 
eye on those weaknesses. 

Trainer Datton, ably supported by 
his head boy, Captain GLENVIL HALL, 
undertook to do what could be done 


to remove these slight blemishes from 
a horse that had been proclaimed, by 
the great majority, a winner. 

All very gentle and friendly. 

Thursday, October 25th.—The some- 
what thankless process of examining 
the dentures of Mr. DaLton’s Budget 
horse was continued. Nobody thought 
of any strikingly original line of 
approach to this familiar operation, 
and the debate ended, as it began, in 
a hearty vote of thanks to The 
Chancellor Who Took Something Off. 


°o ° 


“Have You Hearp— 
THAT several residents are keeping old dogs 
which, if they wished to be kind, would have 
them put out of their misery?” 
S. Wales paper. 


Must be like living on a volcano. 
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RIX, Hen of the North, un- 

countable thanks for the poor 

wee feathered thing, which was 
absolutely eatable and cheered these 
jaded «wsophaguses noticeably, yes 
darling I know you sent a brace, but 
only one got through a little mangled, 
however that’s a pretty high propor- 
tion for these days, after all it’s fifty per 
cent. isn’t it, and I found two moving 
little shots in my piece which made me 
think of Henry slinking through the 
spinneys in that filth of a coat, the 
bloodthirsty old bag, however top 


salutes to both and Haddock says he’s © 


not against bird-murder any more. 
But I promised to tell you about that 
rancid Election, my dear you know 
I’ve seen a good deal of the suffrage- 
stuff in my time, and of course one 
does not expect an Election to be 
as boracic as a charity bazaar, but 
honestly this time the old fatherland 
did touch bottoms for behaviour, I 
don’t mean the result, but my dear 
one minute the whole nation were 
beavering away together, quite bosoms 
except for a few carps among the 
politicos, and the next there was mass- 
rudery and vinegar everywhere, my 
dear a railway-porter at Burbleton 
told Joyce Pennant who’s half-crippled 
she could carry her own bag, my dear 
the sweetest porter with velvet manners 
as a rule and now .all smiles and 
service again, which thanks be goes for 
most of the populace, but for a period 
it was too like shaking a bottle or stirring 
up the mud-bed of Haddock’s newt- 
pond, the most unexpected smells 
emerged from the mere dregs of the 
Island character, my dear the most 
brutal tale was about John Penny, you 
know the blind Member, well he was 
answering some imbecile questions 
quite bonhomously as he always is, my 
dear he is Galahad, and he said to one 
man I think I see what you mean, 
whereupon some young Briton at the 
back sings out, You can’t see anything 
You’re blind, my dear can you imagine 
such a mind, and of course as Haddock 
says if that’s the fruits of seventy years 
of free State education it may well 
be that our arrangements need drastic 
attention, I mean, he says, look at 
Newfoundland where education is too 
far astern according to us, because it 
seems it’s all run by the Churches, 
three in number, not counting the 
Salvation Army, so that the minutest 
village has three or four little schools 
with not enough teachers or money or 
anything, and it’s all too overlapping 


Topsy Turvy 


and undeorientated and everything, 
on the other hand there are no police- 
men and no crime, there’s one murder 
about every ten years and the whole 
population have manners like Arch- 
angels or spaniel puppies, so it may be 
the old State doesn’t know quite all it 
thinks it does, do you see what I mean 
darling ? 

However where was I, well to go 
back to this leprous Election, well my 
dear as a matter of fact I wasn’t 
fanatical about Haddock standing at 
all this time, after all we’ve each had 
five years in that Place, and after all 
this war-nonsense it’s high time he 
settled down and a wrote a trilogy or 
something if only to nourish the 
suffering twins, after all my dear I 
married a young barrister, but what 
happens he takes up this precarious 
writing, then without warning he 
became a politico the lowest form of 
vegetable life, not content he goes for a 
sailor again and spends the entire war 
doing semaphore and logarithms, and 
my dear what with getting his latitude 
and renaming the stars I can’t 
envisage why, one literally never knows 
what new horror may not. corrode the 
horizon any day, and none of them so 
far as I can see having the feeblest 
effect on the cosmos not to mention 
the little old overdraft, and Mr. H. 
himself I think was fairly unfanatical 
about it himself and sighed somewhat 
for the old life mainly based on the 
Study and the Local, however it 
seemed the done thing to do, to stand 
I mean, so there it was, well of course 
we had a rationally calm passage 
ourselves, apart from addressing thirty 
thousand putrescent envelopes and 
filling same with Haddock’s inter- 
minable address, my dear I know a 
man who’s still reading it, in bed, 
doggedly, but after that well you can 
spurn the ancient. Universities if you 
like, but they do have the sole civilized 
election habits, my dear there are no 
meetings, no speeches, no posters, no 
committee rooms, my dear Haddock 
hasn’t even got a Committee, because 
he says if you have a Committee at any 
moment they may mass together and 
proclaim that they’ve lost all con- 
fidence in you, whereas not one person 
has ever expressed any confidence in 
Haddock, which I think is so right, so 
at least nobody can say he’s lost it, and 
my dear all you do is to write down 
everything you think about everything 
and weigh it, yes I mean weigh it 
darling because it has to be under 
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2 ounces or } oz. for the troops, and 
then if your opinions don’t weigh too 
ponderously you merely discharge 
them into the Post Office and pray, 
and my dear when you think of the 
squalor and torment of the normal 
Election my dear continual mouth- 
work, I know people who made 
seventy speeches, and at the end they 
said they felt like filthy sponges, dank 
and degraded, well when Haddock had 
been safely delivered of his Address 
we circled about helping in six other 
places, well when I say helped at least 
four of the six were outed so who knows 
but my dear the meetings, either 
sleeping-parties or shouting-matches, 
and of course all the open-airs were 
arranged to take place on Saturday 
evening in the rain too close to the 
largest pub, and the un-Christian 
soldiery would cluster outside the pub 
with copious tankards, pay no attention 
to anything said and make the most 
irrelevant long-range interruptions, and 
of course since their vote if any was 
miles elsewhere they were simply 
sabotaging the truth from the local 
votery, who my dear being mere 
civilry sat mute as mice, and of 
course if any speaker so much as 
ventured to say to some vocal warrior 
Sir have you a vote in this division, 
there was complete uproar mutiny and 
disaffection, and honestly my dear 
when I think how they behaved and 
how they treated that sympathetic 
James Grigg who Haddock says was 
the best War Secretary the old cow 
Britannia has had for generations, and 
the first one who won a real battle for 
several wars, well honestly I could 
bear it if some of them were never 
demobilized or anything ever, poor 
pets, well then of course there was the 
unique Mr —— at Longbottom Nearly 
where George Pixton got in again in 
spite my dear of Haddock making six 
speeches in aid of him, well this Mr. 
said that he was for Churchill too 
but independent, well quite all he did 
was to harry and molest poor George, 
my dear he had a hired gang of soldiery 
who hounded George from meeting 
to meeting, asking always the same 
synthetic questions from typewritten 
slips, which of course is so spurious, and 
my dear all the questions were about 
their unimportant stomachs, I mean 
did one man ever yell What about the 
Empire, and then my dear Mr. 
went round the town daily in a loud- 
speaker van booming  viperously 
GEORGE PIx-TON Is A L1-AaR—GEORGE 
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“Leave that one till the morning—I’m not sure if it’s to be marked ‘Urgent’.” 


Prx-Ton et-cet-er-a, the evidence for 
which assertion being quite fallacious 
and non-existent, because I saw the 
telegrams, well poor George at last 
distributes a writ, or whatever is the 
done thing to do with writs, but after 
the Election he has to withdraw it, 
because it seems by the infantile law 
of libel and so forth when it’s a spoken 
slander you have to prove damage 
which as George won he couldn’t, and 
that will show you what the Jaw is, I 
mean when you can shout carbolic 
insults through a loud-speaker for days 
on end without a come-back, in the 
Courts I mean, because thanks be Mr. 

did lose his festering deposit, well 
finally there -was Deathsend where 
Haddock spoke at the Eve of the Poll 
meeting in the most scrofulous Market 
to two thousand citizens, some alien 
soldiery and a mercenary gang of 
hoolies who with the soldiery quite 
dominated the proceedings, well when 
I tell you that Haddock is one of 
Deathsend’s most ancient allies, my 
dear he opened their obscene Municipal 
Baths before the war and with the 


Mayor threw a ceremonial blonde into 
the Bath, not to mention he was 
always disembarking at Deathsend 
during the late conflict, so he did think 
in spite of the form that possibly he 
might get as far as L. and G. it’s good 
to be in good old Deathsend again, but 
my dear far from it, they howled 
miscellaneously for five minutes before 
he could wtter, so at last, wearying 
slightly, he yelled into the microphone, 
How many of you have been paid for 
making this criminal din, hands up, 
well my dear, T'wo well-trained hire- 
lings at once put their hands up, at 
which Haddock says he laughed so 
much he nearly gravitated off the 
platform, but then he shouted Jolly 
good show any advance on two and 
three more citizens put their hands up, 
which Haddock found so stimulating 
that in the end he shouted them down 
and said much, though I need not say 
that his Candidate was quite out, 
altogether perhaps you'll begin to 
sniff the general aroma of the suffrage 
episode, and although no doubt we’ve 
got the best Government ever one did 


just wonder sometimes if it wasn’t a 
queer way to choose a Parliament, or 
even a dog, however, no complaints, 
I must say they’re all welcome to 
their hot seats, what a job, farewell 
your unstateswomanlike Topsy. 
A. P. H. 
° ° 


Without Reason 


CACKLING cockerel 
One All-Hallows 
Hired a canoe, 
And put to sea; 
He macked a mockerel 
Spawning in the shallows, 
With “Pooh, little you 
Don’t rhyme with me!” 


“Cock,” said the fish, “you 
Come in a coaster 
To taunt a mackerel 
With drivel and din? 
You force the isshue, 
Bellicoose roster!” 
And smocked that cackerel 
With his fin. 
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At the Play 


“(Epreus” AnD “THE CRITIC” 
(NEw) 


EVEN the “ practitioner in panegyric” 
would find it hard to pay fitting 
honour to Mr. LAURENCE OLIVIER’S 
latest feat. It was heartening to listen 
to the cheers at the end of the Vic first 
night. And why not be excited and 
enthusiastic? Why complain because 
an actor and a company are for once 
giving us too much instead 
of too little(though niggard- 
liness is never a fault with 
which we can brand the 
Vic)? Oxrvrer, whose range 
is unmatched by any player 
of our day, passes’ here 
with swift ease from Sopho- 
cles to Sheridan, from the 
dark anguish of @dipus to 
Puff’s buoyant pertness. 
High tragedy to high 
comedy (with a dash of 
pantomime): this is ver- 
satility indeed. How does 
OtivieR make division of 
himself ? 

Greek drama designed 
for the space and sunlight 
and marble of a vanished 
world is not at ease on the 
English stage. But we 
have to agree that the tale 
of @dipus cannot fail to 
hold and shock. OLIviER’s 
early scenes at the New 
have a fine sculptural 
quality. Steadily his per- 
formance waxes until it 
reaches its meridian in the 
agonized cries—forced from 
a soul in torment—with 
which (£dipus greets his 
fate. There is in this an 
imaginative horror that 
o’ertops the last alarums. 
(None, be it said, could act 
these better than OLIVIER : 
does. Any playgoer sensitive about the 
theatre’s ‘‘ vile jelly ” seenes—example: 
the blinding of Gloucester—should be 
warned that Sophoclean eye-work may 
try his nerves.) 

The Vic production, thrusting on 
rapidly under the direction of M. 
MicHEL SaAtnt-DEnIs, is fortunate in 
the Jocasta of Dame SyBr. THORNDIKE, 
who now wears her tragic mask all too 
rarely; in the towering blind prophet 
of Mr. Ratpu RicHarpson; and in the 
speaking of the Chorus led admirably 
by Mr. Nicnotas HannEN. We must 
add a note of regret that Gdipus is 
presented in the W. B. Yeats version— 
straightforward though this is—and 





Ar 


Tilburina 
Mr. Puff 
Mr. Dangle 
Mr. Sneer 


not in the sweeping measures of Dr. 
GILBERT Murray. 

It is daring to fit Sophocles with such 
a partner as The Critic, but daring has 
its guerdon. “You will be hearing 
from me again,” said Mr. OLIviER at 
the end of @dipus, and hear from him 
we did in the remarkable labial gym- 
nastics of Mr. Puff. No Puff can have 
been better company than this dapper 
elf, this drop of mercury, this witty 
rattle. We grieve with him that axe 
has supplanted pruning-knife (‘“Why, 
here has been such lopping and topping 





BLOOD-CURDLING THE CRITICS 


I shan’t have the bare trunk of my 
play left presently’), and with him we 
salute the strong decision to “print it, 
every word.” How could they have 
had the heart to cut the description 
of Elizabeth’s horse and all the accoutre- 
ments from bit to crupper! A mon- 
strous deed; but we can take comfort: 
the rest of the tragedy is “mighty fine.” 
Only one thing can excel the great duel 
between Whiskerandos and the Captain, 
and that is the closing pantomime 
rally in which Puff soars to heaven on 
the waves, descends on a cloud, swings 
down on a curtain, and, in general, 
surprisingly expands that last stage 
direction which says simply: ‘‘ During 


Miss NICOLETTE BERNARD 
Mr. LAURENCE OLIVIER 
Mr. GEORGE RELPH 

Mr. GEORGE CURZON 
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this scene Puff directs and applauds 
everything.” 

The charade, always good fun in the 
theatre, has seldom been funnier than 
it is now. In particular we are 
grateful to Mr. GzorcE Retpn for his 
Dangle, to Mr. Mites MAuuLEson (the 
producer) for the prickly heat of his 
Sir Fretful, to Miss Joyce REDMAN 
for her dithering Confidant, to Mr. 
NicHoLas HAnneEN for his heavy father 
and to Mr. Wim11am Monk for the 
skill with which, according to plan, 
he “‘discovers himself by throwing off 

his upper dress and ap- 
pearing in a very fine 
waistcoat.” Andalast word 
forMr.RatpHRIcHaRDson, 
speechless yet in spate. 
Has Burleigh’s shaking of 
the head ever been more 
portentous? It implies all 
that Puff wants it to 
suggest—and a great deal 
more besides. J.C. T. 


“THE ForRIGAN REEL” 
(SADLER’s WELLS) 


In this heather mixture 
of lilt-and-kilt Mr. James 
Briviz, turned now to 
a monarch of the glens, 
foots it in a Highland 
fling. He calls the piece 
a “ballad comedy.” Its 
heart is so firmly in 
the Highlands that folk 
born south of the Border 
feel like intruders upon 
a private rite and grope 
for a glossary. Sadler’s 
Wells, we feel, is too 
big a theatre for so in- 
timate a romp: it might 
have more chance in a 
house the size of the 
Criterion. 

Even so, the jest is 
always a minor BRiDIE. 
Thinly The Forrigan Reel 
meanders through the low- 
lands, and not all the 
enthusiastic acting of a-cast led by 
Mr. Axastam Sim can conceal it. 
Mr. Sim, our theatre’s Cock o’ the 
North, is here disguised as an an- 
cient peasant of 1740; Mr. Duncan 
MacraE is another fearsome Hielan’ 
laddie (a slice of wild life on Speyside) ; 
and Mr. GEoFFREY Dunn and Miss 
JOAN STERNDALE BENNETT view the 
scene through startled English eyes. 
We shall remember best the neat 
lyrics, the appropriate music of Mr. 
Cepric THorPe Davir, and_ the 
epilogue — spoken by Miss Mo.iy 
UrquHart—in which Mr. Brive tells 
us disarmingly that it’s all a joke. 
Maybe it is. J.C. T. 
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People 


O sorry, dear, we can’t, we’ve got 
People dining to-night’; “Well, 
ma’am, we always do have the 

finger-bowls when we have People”; 

“White tie, I should think, there are 

sure to be People.” 

Dated phrases. An almost outworn 
usage. With the years, years of 
washing up and not dressing for 
dinner, People have lost their status. 
They are a vanishing race, the species 
is almost extinct, lingering only in 
isolated shires, or lurking in twos and 
threes in northern fastnesses. 

They were familiar enough in their 
day, easy enough to recognize. They 
were in a class apart, like motorists, 
the poor, parents, relations, young 
men or breadwinners, all species whose 
characteristic we can tell at a glance 
but to which we never belong, however 
often we step on the gas, pawn the 
silver, indulge little Billy, write rude 
letters, kiss the girls or catch the nine- 
fifteen. 

People have stepped from their 
pigeon-hole, they are merged in the 
common mass. At times we deceive 
ourselves that we have asked People 
in, as we sweep the mending under the 
sofa and search frenziedly for enough 
glasses that match. The table may 
get a polish, and a subtle influence 
bears upon us as eight o’clock ap- 
proaches. We whip off our aprons and 
take up The Times. The illusion soon 
fades. These quasi-People are apt to 
follow us to the sink, to expound their 
theory on saucepan-cleaners rather 
than politics, to replace their experi- 
ences of the golf links by those of the 
gas ring, to entertain us by repeating 
recipes from the radio we really should 
have listened to, rather than quoting 
scraps from the play which had been 
so screamingly funny at the time if 
only we had been there to see. 

Yes, People have lost their standing. 
They have no style. They will think 
nothing of taking off their waistcoats 
to show the cunning of the turning 
done by the little man round the 
corner ; and will rummage in their bags 
to display the comb bought from the 
beggar in Oxford Street. 

One day People may return. Return 
to shame us with their knowledge of 
right and wrong. Of the right couturier 
and the wrong hostess. The restaurateur 
may cow them into shape, into boiled 
shirts and orchids. Taxis may once 
more waft them unspotted from their 
dressing-tables to our front doors. But 
I am afraid it will be an uphill business, 
when I reflect on the lady, once an 
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“You buy souvenir, Johnny? Then always you remember this place.” 


ardent frequenter of musical parties 
and women’s lunches, of private views 
and drawing-room lectures, who shame- 
lessly related how she had at a dinner- 
party only last Monday held out one 
hand to the Ambassador sitting on her 
left and the other to the Bishop sitting 
on her right for their pudding plates, 
and started piling up. 


° °o 


H’m 
“Lost at Mart on day of Girl Guide Rally, 
Scout Hat.”—Advt. in Scottish paper. 


“The Empire Takoradi is bound for Britain 
from Singapore with 2,364 tons of rugger, 
the first real shipment from there.” 

Liverpool paper. 
And a dock strike at the height of 
the season! 


° ° 


“A mutiny of W.R.I. members will be 
held in the Unionist Hut on 18th October 
(7.30), when a cooking demonstration will 
be given by a Ministry of Food official.” 

Scottish paper. 


You can drive housewives too far. 
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“I say, that’s a mistake, surely. I see I’ve been 
put down fire-watching to-night...” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Sixty Years of Parliament 


Po.itics, though they may be exciting at the moment, 
are seldom of much interest in retrospect. But politicians, 
if they strike the imagination of their contemporaries, may 
be embalmed in the memoirs of their period long after their 
work is forgotten. Echoes of Big Ben (JaARROLDS, 18/-), the 
reminiscences of Sir ALEXANDER MackinTosH, gives life 
to many an M.P. whose labours and achievements have 
long since faded into the past. Sir ALEXANDER’s experi- 
ence of the House of Commons must surely be unequalled, 
ranging from January 1881, when he first entered the 
Press Gallery, till the close of 1940 when, two years after 
his retirement, he visited the Gallery for the last time. 
Towards the close of his career he was far the senior of all 
Parliamentary journalists, and narrates how during the 
crisis of December 1936 his colleagues would call out— 
“Tell us how this compares with James II’s abdication.” 
Whether because first impressions are usually the most 
vivid, or because Gladstone really was overwhelming, he 
has remained for Sir ALEXANDER “‘not merely the greatest 
Parliamentarian but the greatest man I have known.” 
He had a paralyzing eye, and Sir ALEXANDER records two 
occasions when a speaker suddenly confronted by it sat 
down in silence. For Sir ALEXANDER “the most menacing 
period in our domestic history” is the time before the first 
World War. Those who look upon that time as one of 
halcyon calm may be interested by the kind of whip issued 
by the Conservative opposition: for example—“. . . The 
Government, physically unable to sit up late and mentally 
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incapable of explaining or defending free debate in the 
House, will move a resolution to guillotine the discussion 
on the new Standing Order—a combination of guillotine 
and bowstring.” After Gladstone, Asquith seems to be 
the statesman for whom the author has felt the highest 
esteem, but as he watched the prodigious careers of Lloyd 
George and Winston Churchill from their beginnings, he 
has noted scores of incidents which will give animation to 
as yet unwritten histories. Nor has he neglected the 
inheritors of unfulfilled renown, those who at one time 
seemed capable of reaching any height—Lord Randolph 
Churchill, a consummate leader of the Houss who overshot 
his mark and spent his last years as a Back Bencher, 
ignored by his old colleagues; and F. E. Smith, whose 
incomparably brilliant maiden speech drew from Tim Healy 
the tribute—‘I am old, and you are young, but you have 
beaten me at my own game.” H. K. 





Out of the Frying-Pan 


A narrow society petrified by the drip, drip, drip of a 
soulless pietism is Miss Mary Lavin’s notion of provincial 
Ireland. Dublin she sees as the abode of artists—the 
artists of fiction, a race more intimately concerned with 
liaisons and illegal operations than with brushes and 
palettes. Between these extremes, a mean version of the 
ordered life and a still meaner example of the disordered 
one, a flimsy young hero, Gabriel Galloway, lingers out his 
adolescent existence in a very great many pages of largely 
inessential detail. It is odd to find a competent short- 
story-teller so diffuse as Miss Lavin becomes in her new 
medium. The loose texture of her narrative and the still 
looser texture of her thought make the reading of T'he House 
in Clewe Street (Josepu, 12/6) an uphill and exasperating 
task. The book opens cleverly with two embittered 
spinsters left as sole guardians of their envied sister’s orphan 
child. It has interludes of rather tart comedy—such as 
the race of the two funerals when old Theodore Coniffe 
is buried. But the Misses Coniffe are so incredibly soured ; 
Gabriel so incredibly silly; and Gabriel’s flame, Onny 
the kitchen-maid, so incredibly bestial, that their kaleido- 
scopic shifts of fortune seem as stylized and uninspired 
as their backgrounds. H. P. E. 


R. L. Stevenson 


Nowadays, when it is so difficult to get hold of books 
which before the war were procurable in a variety of 
editions, this collection of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Novels 
and Stories (Pitot Press, 15/-) is particularly welcome. 
Edited by Mr. V. S. Prircnett, who contributes a very 
interesting and perceptive estimate of Stevenson’s character 
and work, the volume contains three of Stevenson’s novels 
—Kidnapped, The Master of Ballantrae and Weir of 
Hermiston ; some short stories (“Thrawn Janet,” “The 
Suicide Club” and “The Beach of Falesa”); and Travels 
with a Donkey. No one, whether he likes or dislikes 
Stevenson’s conscious simplicity and mannered charm, can 
fail to be struck by the way in which, in several branches 
of writing, he divined the direction in which popular taste 
was moving. T'ravels with a Donkey in the Cevennes (1878) 
revived a style of travel literature which Sterne founded but 
which did not become common until after Stevenson, or 
show its full possibilities before Belloc’s Path to Rome (1902). 
The Suicide Club (1882) foreshadows, in an unfinished 
amateurish fashion, both the infinite ingenuity in sen- 
sationalism of Conan Doyle and the romantic thrillers of 
Anthony Hope. And T'reasure Island (1883) and Kidnapped 
(1886), which appeared when domestic themes were still 
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the favourite reading of the public, anticipated by several 
years the torrent of adventure and bloodshed which 
poured through the eighteen-nineties. It is a pity that 
Mr. PritcHetT has not included Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
in this volume, for the conflict between the respectable and 
prosperous doctor and the homicidal lunatic he bears within 
him is an allegory the significance of which is much more 
obvious in 1945 than when it was written in 1886. H.K. 





Lady Addle 


This book, Lady Addle at Home, by Mary Dunn 
(METHUEN, 6/-), will be welcome to those who have already 
read it in the columns of Pugch and also to the admirers 
of Lady Addle Remembers, although the earlier book had 
not the success it deserved. Punch readers have not, 
however, seen the delightful photographs in the present 
volume, such as that of the 13th Earl Coot and H.H. Arch- 
duke Blotto of Lotharia. The first part of the book is 
mainly concerned with cookery, and in the latter part there 
is a good deal about the author’s sister ‘‘Mipsie” and her 
very modern adventures. The trouble about satire is that 
the reader is not always acquainted with its subject matter. 
So far as cookery is concerned most people have looked at 
the recipes which appear in daily and Sunday newspapers, 
and Miss Dunn’s recipes are not much more absurd than 
those we see in the Press. On the other hand the younger 
reader may not have read the rather sloppy sort of memoirs 
which were published between 1880 and 1900 and which 
were by no means confined to the aristocracy, although the 
aristocratic memoirs were more frequently read. There 
are gems of verse only too rarely recorded, such as 
“Privation” and “Love in a Mist,” the last stanza of 
which runs: 


“Love in a Mist 
Oh teach me to be brave 

My marriage vow will show me how 
A countess should behave; 

But Love, ah Love, I ery in vain 
Would you were in a mist again!” 


Lady Addle often “altered a menu by substituting an 
English name in compliment to one of our distinguished 
guests—Gladstone Puffs, Chamberlains on Horseback, etc. 
. . . Even to-day I stick to menus and have tried to keep 
Bengers up-to-date with such dishes as Bevin Hotch Potch, 
All-Clear Soup, and Joad in a—Hole.” The book is indeed 
well-christened the ‘‘fricassee of a noble life,” and is in 
the same genre as Mr. Belloc’s Lambkin’s Remains and 
Dr. Caliban. E. S. P. H. 


Chinese Keepsake 


No one can pretend that China has ever had a chance of 
seeing the best of England. In 1937 when Mr. Hstao 
Cu’1eN, the delightful author of The Spinners of Silk, 
visited Hong Kong, there was no such thing as a library 
in that opulent port. In the interest, then, of that happy 
encounter of mind and mind which alone keeps inter- 
national relations sane, Mr. Hs1ao has compiled A Harp 
with a Thousand Strings (Pitot Press, 21/-), an anthology 
of the China of all the ages as seen by herself and us. 
Here is the European view of China from Marco Polo to 
Aldous Huxley; the Chinese view, from the third century 
till to-day; samples of our cultural links with China, with 
China’s contribution, from pottery to primulas, in expert 
detail; and a collection of Chinese folklore—proverbs, 
music and those delectable “drolls” which are not less 
Chinese for their kinship to Gotham and Cuneo. Historic- 
ally surveyed, the rise and fall of China’s cultural stock in 
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Europe is a lesson both for the Chinese and ourselves. 
But all the lessons in this learned book are entertainment. 
You can read it through—though not at a sitting—and 
pick it up at odd. moments with equal satisfaction. 

H. P. E. 


Baker’s Dozen 


The best that can be said about the thirteen stories that 
make up Mr. Davip Bo.tstER’s book, Roll On My Twelve 
(Sytvan Press, 8/6), is that they are fair to middling. 
Perhaps it is rather hard on the author that they should 
have been produced so eccentrically; for the type and 
paper suggest importance while “Brro’s’”’ line drawings 
have a windswept musical-comedy air. The most amus- 
ingly written (though quite unconvincing) tale is about an 
A.B. who overstayed his leave and then made excuse to an 
indulgent officer that his girl had returned his ring. To heal 
this heart-break the officer asked him to bring the young 
lady to tea in a shore café. The A.B. was obliged to 
produce a girl at short notice, and made unlucky choice. 
Some of the other stories are sentimental, some pathetic, 
and some rather humorous, but there is never enough 
brevity in the wit. The reminiscences of women’s charm 
with which the sailors comfort themselves in battle are 
tedious and rather jarring. The slighter sketches would 
have made adequate magazine reading, but the whole book 
is too dressed up and spun out. B. E. B. 


An English Stylist 

The Turn of the Tide (HoDDER AND StouGutTon, 7/6) is 
described as a log-book of Mr. H. M. Tomuiyson, which is 
appropriate if you think of it as a voyage in reverie. True 
enough, it starts with notes kept on a real voyage to the 
Mediterranean and Greece in 1935. Yet these notes, too, 
are musing, reflective and moralistic rather than factual 
or descriptive. Mr. Tomuinson’s style is more distinguished 
than his matter—which is not the backhanded compliment 
itamay seem. For in deciding that the world at present is 
not well; that public opinion is often more scrupulous than 
its supposed leaders; that this industrial age has, roughly 
speaking, given comfort and taken away happiness; and 
that selfishness is invariably the wrong policy, he is not 
only thinking along the right lines but also along the 
prevailing ones. It is this correctness, this lack of the 
unexpected, that makes his book a trifle dull. His style, 
too, is not quite satisfactory. Unlike the common easy 
English which lights up in an unusual epithet, it is ex- 
tremely personal and rare. The reader cannot relax with it. 

J. 8. 
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“Answer me, Eric—Have you been finding taxis for people again?” 


Dance 


AM writing of course about modern dance music, the 

sort you hear on other people’s wireless sets at break- 

fast time. But first I must say a few words about the 
earlier dance music which led up to it. 

The earliest known dance music was simply music that 
people danced to; it is played nowadays as music, and 
every now and then we are reminded that people dance 
to it by seeing them doing so on the films and at pageants. 
It is thus wholeheartedly historical. The kind which 
succeeded it is not historical but old-fashioned, passing 
the test of old-fashionedness by sd obviously having been 
modern at the time. This kind of music was published 
in sheets with curly titles and a certain amount of pink 
on the front cover, and may still be found in those oblong 
hollow music-stools with chintz tops. It is difficult to 
play because the pages have been torn apart and will not 
stay propped up, but not otherwise, which gives the player 
enough breathing-space to feel whimsical. This kind of 
music went on for many years, even after the front cover 
got around to photographs. It ‘shades imperceptibly 


Music 


into the next kind, which comprises those tunes we 
ourselves consider the golden age of dance music, as 
opposed to the tunes old-fashioned people like because 
they are too old-fashioned to realize how old-fashioned 
they are to like them. Sociologists say you could tell 
people’s ages by asking them when they think dance music 
began to get as bad as it is now, if you could not tell it 
more easily by asking them how old they are. 

So much for the early background; except for a mention 
of one very special kind of dance music rather outside the 
time-scheme. I mean those queer, bouncing tunes we can 
never hear now without telling everyone in the room that 
we had them at our dancing classes. They have no 
practical use beyond reminding us of that knotted elastic 
peculiar to dancing-shoes, leading us on to a welter of 
evocation and almost persuading us to write that book of 
childhood memories the world is expecting; but perhaps 
that is enough to justify them. 

Now I am going to be rather technical and tell you about 
the form of the average dance tune. Nearly every dance 
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tune has a set form, though nearly every dance tune 
differs, however slightly, from every other dance tune, 
which is remarkable when you think how few notes there 
are. To philosophers this seems yet another proof of the 
indomitable spirit of man; to ordinary simple listeners it 
just seems obvious that all the possible dance tunes have 
been written, but no surprise when the next one turns up. 
The average tune has a chorus, or a bit everyone knows, 
preceded by a verse, or a bit some people know, and the 
chorus may be compared with a limerick and with the 
choruses of other dance tunes in having two lines nearly 
the same, a middle bit which is different and an end line 
the same as the beginning. When the chorus is played 
over and over again, as it mostly is, the whole thing rather 
merges into a lot of bits the same and a few bits different, 
but with so many tunes in the world listeners do not feel 
entitled to grumble. The point of a dance tune, anyway, 
is that it shall go flat out till it stops, a reminder that it 
was written for people to dance to if occasion arises. The 
same factor governs a tune’s playing time, which is as 
long as two people can dance together without finding 
anything to talk about. 

A dance tune is played by a dance band—we could 
hardly expect it otherwise—and, as my readers know, a 
dance band is made up of a number of musical instruments. 
What they do not know, unless they are a faster, more 
pleasure-seeking type than I take them for, is what instru- 
ments they hear when they listen to their dance music on 
the wireless or gramophone. They can recognize the 
piano, and the bell that rings to show it is over, but the 
rest of the instruments they suspect to be saxophones; 
saxophones having always been identified with dance 
music, even to the extent of shouldering the blame for it. 
People who have actually watched a dance band at work 
—and the most academic may be caught this way at a 
cinema—are not much wiser, because all they see is a lot 
of trumpets with handles going in and out; but they enjoy 
watching the players’ faces and noting that skilful blend 
of concentration and gay abandon, with concentration 
only just winning. But perhaps the main feature of a 
dance band, to the normal public, is its team spirit as 
expressed in its uniform and the way it keeps time and 
gets the notes right as the public never could. Another 
feature, to those who get near enough, is the music on the 
stands. That each player is playing from the right piece 
of music is a coincidence as fascinating as, in another 
sphere, the fact that someone coming out of an art exhibi- 
tion we have already seen should be carrying a catalogue 
just like the one we bought. 

Now for dance music’s place in life. I was saying that 
we hear it on other people’s wireless sets—a fact which 
anyone living in a small thin flat would be the last to 
deny—but we do get a good deal of it on our own sets, 
because they play just the same programmes as other 
people’s if we treat them in the same way—a truth humanity 
has always found a bit difficult to swallow. Indeed, many 
people rely on other people’s sets to tell them what dance 
tune they will just miss if they turn their own sets on 
immediately. Dance music has, to be fair, quite a number 
of uses on our own wireless. It makes a good background 
for conversation, because it never need but always can be 
listened to in intelligent silence. It makes an equally 
good background for reading; not so much to be listened 
to—when normal people read they do not hear anything 
except sometimes other people talking about them—as to 
be checked up on now and then. Many people like to have 
it on when they are alone and doing odd jobs about the 
room, because it gives them the illusion of listening to 
other people’s disappointments, a rather cheering process. 
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The words of dance tunes, as my readers do not need to be 
told, are full of disappointments, of hopes and fears 
tempered by bouts of happiness which their public knows, 
from its years of listening, do not mean anything. Psycho- 
logists say it is this essentially human quality, this refusal 
to learn from experience, which endears dance music to 
even those people who do not like it, and has woven it 
into the fabric of life. 

Another factor which has woven dance music into the 
fabric of life is the gramophone record. It is with the 
dance-music records that all sections of gramophone- 
owners’ friends find common ground, whatever. pitch of 
music-loving they had to gear themselves to for the other 
records. Most people have a few old dance records and 
one new one (this is the rate at which the average collection 
silts up) so that gramophone-players have a good chance 
of finding a record which calls up to them some special 
year in their lives; always a solemn moment and one, 
like the dancing-class moment, to be handed on to such of 
their friends as will listen. As, however, a dance tune 
reminding one person of something will remind another 
person of something else, it all rather cancels out. I should 
mention the strange power of oldish dance-tunes in trans- 
porting their public back through the years; what is 
interesting is not that they do so, because that is what we 
have learnt to expect of them, but that the dance tunes we 
hear to-day will be transporting us back to to-day in the 
future. People who think hard about this feel quite 
giddy, and a bit over-civilized. 

I should mention, too, what experts call the sheet-music 
side of dance tunes. To the ordinary public this means 
the windows of music-shops, because there most of them 
get their only glimpse of how a dance tune looks when it 
is printed. Here they can find out who wrote the words 
and the music, wonder if the person who wrote the words 
had to wait for the other person to write the music first or 
if it was the other way round, and generally extract what 
amusement they can until the right bus arrives. And 
finally I must allot a word to the people who keep dance 
music alive during those times when otherwise we might 
have to do without it altogether—the singers, hummers 
and whistlers. It says much for the singers and hummers 
that when we do hear one out of tune we are more surprised 
than not, unless of course it is some friend whose habits are 
known to us. As for the whistlers, I mean the real outdoor 
whistlers, all I want to say about them is that when we 
hear one, out of tune or not, our reaction is not so much 
surprise as recognition that we are in the throes of an 
experience: something to be gone through till it stops. 


° ° 


Mountain Transports 


O-DAY I tackled a tall hill again 
After flat years, and with no half-way stop, 
Faster by far attained its airy top 
Than when I scaled it last with younger men. 
This is no dotard brag of wind and limb, 
But tribute to the veteran boots I wore; 
Such crag-devourers as are made no more, 
Built by a master. Benisons on him! 
As an old horse on grass will show his breed, 
And fight the bit, and with his shadow race, 
So these, from their restraining cupboard freed, 
On rising rocks took charge and made the pace; 
But heavily they trod, all ardour spent, 


The long-drawn anti-climax of descent! W.K. H. 

























mitted to a general policy of 
nationalization, I am surprised 
at the omission from the list of such a 
vital element as water. It is a proof 
of what I have often suspected—that 
we do not take water seriously enough. 

In Egypt and the Punjab and other 
regions where rain is not taken for 
granted, the water problem is tackled 
on_a stupendous scale. 

‘But in England, because wet weather 
is proverbial, the public is not greatly 
interested in water, except to inveigh 
occasionally against its periodic en- 
croachments on British beer-power. 
Yet the matter has already exhausted 
the capacity of numerous small water 
companies, and it is well known that, 
if rain doesn’t stop play for a fortnight 
in June the newspapers will at once be 
reporting water sold by the bucket in 
Lincolnshire villages, and notices will 
be posted up forbidding householders 
to use their garden hoses. During one 
such “drought” a man was prosecuted 
for emptying water into his garden 
after his whole family, including seven 
children, had taken their baths in it. 

You might suppose that in the 
West Country, where streams abound, 
there would be little difficulty over 
water. But you would be wrong, and 
not even forty days and forty nights 
of deluge will suffice to meet certain 
emergencies. At the time and place 
of writing we have had five wet months, 
and yet the establishment at which I 
work has contrived to run short of 
water. It appears that it is depen- 
dent on a Ram, and this emblematic 
expedient depends in turn on moorland 
springs, which must break at particular 
seasons—by no means in response to 
the gentle rain from heaven, but 
according to the vagaries of the wind. 

“Tis the wind, see. *Tidden’ quite 
right vor un. ’Er doan’t blaw proper,” 
says the local oracle. And so it proves. 

I am fortunate enough to occupy 
quarters in a farm beyond both the 
orbit of the Ram and of the reservoir 
which supplies the intervening village, 
where American troops, not wishing to 
share local throat complaints, promptly 
installed a “purification plant.” 

But here, too, we have our crises, 
One day, as I was running water into 
the bath, the flow suddenly stopped. 


Sm the Government is com- 
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Water 


With characteristic British phlegm I 
robed myself in a towel and waited, 
supposing that, as often occurs with 
our insular plumbing arrangements, 
the turning of a tap in the cow-stall 
had temporarily deflected the stream. 
But time passed, necessitating cale- 
factory exercises, and not a trickle 
rewarded my patience. 

Instead I heard my landlord’s hob- 
nails on the attic stairs which lead to 
the cistern. Hopefully I listened for 
the music of a renewed intake. 

Nothing flowed, except some West 
Country oaths, rich in imagery, but 
aqueously barren. 

Somewhere, it transpired, there must 
be a leak, but the question was where ? 
The only available expert was a genial 
fellow in charge of the estate water- 
works, who reported that the water 
was leaving his end all right, so it must 
be going somewhere. If we could find 





“You know I don’t think I can 
STAND a by-election after all we went 
through in July.” 
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the leak he would no doubt be able to 
come and mend it—just as a neigh- 
bourly act. 

This led to speculation as to where 
the pipes ran, and it was then revealed 
that they had been laid by a determined 
individualist, who had his own ideas 
about how such things should be done, 
and, having carried out his plans, kept 
them a closer secret than Pluto. He 
then died—whether too early or too 
late was an academic question on which 
a little more time was wasted. My 
wife and the farmer’s broke off the 
debate by deciding to try their hands 
at tracing the leak by water-divining. 
They set out optimistically over the 
hill towards the waterworks, with 
forked twigs held self-consciously before 
them, like twin V-signs, but were 
halted eventually by a field of standing 
corn which lay between. 

Since the twigs had so far proved 
unresponsive, they came to the con- 
clusion that the leak was probably 
under this corn, and, as it was not 
going to be cut for another three weeks, 
further divination would have to be 
postponed until. then. Meanwhile we 
uncovered an ancient well, disturbing 
a fine assembly of water-beetles, and 
proceeded to the time-honoured and 
back-breaking task of carrying buckets 
to and fro at intervals throughout. the 
day. We had just worked out a very 
fair system of delivery for urgent 
priority purposes when an Italian 
farm-hand discovered the leak. It was 
not under the cornfield at all, but in 
the middle of a bridge over a stream, 
into which our water-supply was 


happily emptying itself. He patched — 


the pipe with a bit of old bicycle-tyre, 
and we resumed our baths. 

This is just one more experience 
among many which have convinced me 
that, whatever we may think about 
Fuel and Power and Transport and the 
Bank of England, water should be 
nationalized. 

After all, there the stuff is—coming 
down in prodigious quantities—and 
obviously the private companies are 
unequal to controlling its distribution 
on an adequate scale—which is just 
what State ownership can do. 

At any rate it ought to make some 
of the milk a good deal safer for people 
to drink... . G. D. M. 
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How to brush your teeth 


No. 1 OF A SERIES . Cut it out and keep it. 


— opject of brushing your teeth is to keep the gums 
healthy and to remove microbe-breeding food particles. 
Brushing your teeth “any old how” isn’t much use. Correct 
brushing isthe best protection against decay. 


Ses SIX SECTIONS Without knowing it many 
people habitually forget to brush certain areas. 
Always brush your teeth section by section (as 
shown). Give each section 
6 strokes before passing 
on to the next. 


INSIDE LOWER FRONT TEETH 






inside mouth as shown. Use a brisk * pull up ”’ action. 
Include the gum in each ‘‘ upward’? stroke 6 times. 


‘ se OUTSIDE LOWER FRONT TEETH 

Place bristles on gum as shown. Twist the 
A wrist and sweep bristles “‘upward.”’ This way 
yy A . 





gums are massaged, food particles re- 
moved. 


MLWAYS— Use an unwetted toothbrush. Clean your teeth 
last thing at night and after breakfast. Keep at least two 
toothbrushes—use them alternately. Visit your dentist 


regularly. 


vse vour Wisdom wisety 


MADE BY ADDIS LTD., MAKERS OF THE FIRST TOOTHBRUSH IN 1780. 
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‘Good Mornings’ 
begin with 
Gillette 


You start with a swing and you’re right in top gear when you shave 
with these fine-tempered blades all the year! Blue Gillette, 3d each, 
‘Standard’ Gillette (plain steel) 2d each, including Purchase Tax. 
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“Oh, Johnny!—that’s our last egg for the month. On my lovely 
polished floor too!”’ 
“Sorry, Mum! I can’t get another egg but I’ll soon make the 


floor bright again with a rub of ‘Mansion’. 


MANSION 
anwax. POLISH 


FOR FLOORS. FURNITURE AND LINO 


Use sparingly—still in short supply 
Chiswick Products Ltd., London, W.4 MP/SR 








TEN reasons why 


I Dettol is a ruthless killer of germs 2 Dettol is non-toxic 3 Dettol 


almost every 


is safe 4 It is effective in the presence of blood 5 Dettol is stable 


surgeon and 


6 Dettol is persistent 7 Dettol is penetrative 8 It is non-corrosive, 


physician in 


gentle on tender tissues 9 Dettol is painless on an open wound 


Great Britain 


even at full strength 10 Dettol is pleasant in use and does not stain 


uses ‘Dettol’ 
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Seoteh 
Feed ? 


No, it isn’t what you think! 
It's a parte of the intricate 
mechanism which mixes the 
various wools that go into a high 
class Blanket—so thoroughly 
thac strength and warmth are 
everywhere. 


‘* MODERNA” Blankets will be 
guaranteed 5 Ways, 5 Years. Fade- 
less, Odourless, Mothproof, Un- 
shrinkable, and all Pure Lamb’s 
Wool. In the newest of pastel 
shades, or white with coloured 
borders. 


Just as soon as new conditions 
permit, they will be obtainable in 
all the best Stores. 


MoOodEéRNA 


Blankets for Post-War Homes 


Thomas Ratcliffe and Co., Led. 
MYTHOLMROYD, YORKS. 





THE PERFUME ,OF ORANGE BLOSSOM 
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The beautiful women of medie- 
val Italy were the first to become 
aware of the refreshing charm 
of Eau de Cologne, made in 
their own homes from a basic 
recipe. ‘When James Atkinson 
started miaking Eau de Cologne 

in London in 1799 he used - y 
this same formula; that’s why i 
Atkinsons has all the delightful 
qualities of the original. In 
war time manufacture naturally 
ceased, but devotees may like to 
know that this exquisite toilet 
waterisn’tlost to them. Atkinsons 
wonderful Tunisian orange 
groves are still flourishing, and 
when restrictions disappear 
manufacture will start again. 


ATKINSONS 


Cau de ike 


OLD BOND STREET 
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AEC 149-96 J. & E, ATKINSON LTD. 








"Le omy rin? 


SHERRY 


CELESTA 


FINO 


SHERRY 


Per | 6/ 6 Bottle 


Supplied to the public through the 
Retail Trade ONLY. 
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Donald Duck through 
English 
eyes 






of Walt Disney— 


Did you know that a Mickey Mouse Ltd, 


Walt Disney colour productions and very many other 
Hollywood films were shot through British made lens?— 
British lens makers, the finest in the world, owe much of their 
success to Optical Glass made by Chance Brothers. Chance 
Brothers are the clever people with glass—and are ready to 
bring their skill to any problem where glass is involved. 


Chance Glass 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY & THE HOME 


+ Glassmakers since 1824 + Head Office & Works: 
SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM London Office: 10 PRINCES ST., WESTMINSTER, ‘S.W.1I 
Scottish Works: FIRHILL, GLASGOW, N.W. 
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Guard against—T ender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums, Dentists, for 
many years, have used Forhans 


astringent and reported completely 
satisfactory results. They also recom- 
mend Forhans Special Formula for 
the Gums Dentifrice for use at home 
because it contains the special in- 
gredient of Forhans astringent. See 
your dentist regularly. 





ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 





for Voice, Throat & Chest 


MEDICATED PASTILLES 


TEASOALE & CO. LTO., CARLISLE 


sl IRAZS: 
vit 
RODINE 


Rodine will rid your 
premises of rats quickly. 
734 & 1/3 
T.HARLEY UL’? PERTH SCOTLAND 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS 
























Now of War-time standard 


—NOVIO—- 


will shortly return to its 
former pre-eminence as the most 




















perfect Toilet Paper ever produced 
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Dorvillle 


FOR THE WELL+DRESSED WOMAN 


‘ Neila } 
a G ( 
Sai and i — 
By ~>~— The lads are coming home again, 
i $s the Weather Report is ‘news’ 
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>) again, cars are on the road again, 
ne ! wo D) - S x and the day draws nearer for the 
’ Ae > LS return of Kia-Ora fruit drinks. 
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Ignition problems do not 
work on the principle of 

the higher the fewer. | 
This connection* for high 
tension magneto leads for | 
the Bristol Centaurus engine is liable to find itself at a height 

of 35,000 feet or so, or in a 100% humid atmosphere plus a pee ll 


LLES 


RLISLE 





| temperature of 90° centigrade and a coating of oil for luck. Shoes gives 
, re ae a | exact 
| Where this happens “ tracking ” (and cracking) can be expected Cecisediiaiine 
unless the plastic material is exactly suited to its job. Beetle pe the , 
: . ictates o 
oo mineral-filled melamine fills the specification. Rotax Ltd. fashion. and you walk with perfection in every 
Y- estimate the service life of these Beetle melamine mouldings to little detail. That is one of the reasons, 


why you can Walk with Liberty any- 
where, secure in the knowledge that 
your feet are correct - always. Such 
expert, detailed attention means long <i 
life and coupon economy. Liberty 
looks better and lasts longer. 


be at least double that of alternative materials under such 


7S] stringent conditions. 

——s Beetle melamine is still reserved for purposes of the highest 
idard priority. 

* Moulded by Joseph Lucas Ltd. for Rotax Ltd. 


ses] | BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD. 4-H p>) 
most 1 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.1 ae 
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AN ESSENTIAL 
OF BALANCED DIET 


Stored in this tiny capsule are two vitamins 
without which it is impossible to maintain health. 
They are ‘protective’ vitamin A and ‘sunshine’ 
vitamin D and, unfortunately, they are not 


always readily obtainable. 


A daily dose of Crookes’ Halibut Oil — one of 


the richest natugal sources of these vitamins — 
will build up your resistance and stamina and 
prove of inestimable value during the coming 


autumn and winter. 


CROOKES’ 
HALIBUT OIL 


Obtainable only from chemists 
CAPSULES—100-8/6 
LIQUID—ENOUGH FOR 16 DAYS 2/- 








“First across the 
Chindwin in this 
latest march into 
Burma” 


Extract from a K.A.R. Officer’s 

letter, dated January 23rd, °45 
“, .. now my Barneys comes to me 
once a fortnight in company with a 
bottle of whiskey. It gets dropped out 
of the skies as often as not. For what 
the information is worth you might 
like to know that a tin of Barneys, in 
my pocket, was first across the Chind- 
win in this latest march into Burma.” 


The originals of all testimony letters may be 
inspected at the Barneys Bureau, 24, Holborn, E.C.4 


Sarneys 


Barneys (medium), a (full), Parsons Pleasure (mild) 


4d. oz. 


(283) Mabe By JOHN SincLair Ltp., BATH LANe, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE @ 
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